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THE WESTERN ARCTIC 


L. Gippincs 


HE GHOSTS of “round” pit houses in 

Alaska were dispelled by Henry B. Collins 
2 decades ago (Collins 1937: 282-6). They had 
emanated from the casual remarks of early ex- 
plorers and the later hasty glances at house de- 
pressions. Up to now, 300 or more of the floors 
f old pit houses in Alaska have been exposed, 
and they overwhelmingly show that the winter 
house of the western American Arctic is some 
variation of a square plan. Even so, exceptions 
have just turned up — perhaps not merely to 
prove the rule. They are large oval pits on 
Choris Peninsula, the remains of early dwellings 
apparently without corners or entrance passages, 
1r even the means of side entry. 

We found them in August of 1956 while on 
an archaeological and treering survey of the 
Eschscholtz Bay region of the Chukchi Sea. My 
companions were Robert Ackerman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Melvin Reichler of 
Brown University.* Our plan had been to ex- 
amine the ocean beaches only after traversing 
the shores of Eschscholtz Bay and the Buckland 
River, but while stormbound on Choris we dis- 
covered the oval house pits and made prelimi- 
Nary tests. 

The present beach of sand and gravel on the 
seaward side of Choris Peninsula nearest its 
rocky tip stretches over a mile between 2 stone 
outcrops of the tundra-covered headland. Back 
of the high, sod-coated present beach is a succes- 
sion of older beaches that fill an embayment 
over 600 feet wide at the center. The oval house 
pits lay in the ninth, and oldest, of the former 
beaches, at the widest part of the embayment, 
and at the foot of rather steep slopes of the hill 
(Fig. 1). The rim of the farthest north pit took 
the form of an ellipse 42 by 24 feet along bisec- 
ting lines. Southward 160 feet along the same 
beach was another pit measuring 31 by 24 feet, 


These studies were aided by a contract between the 
Office of Naval Research, Department of the Navy, and 
the Arct 


further aided by a research fund from the Anthropology 


Institute of North America. Ackerman was 


Vepartment of the University of Pennsylvania. 


and 180 feet farther was the third pit, 38 by 24 
feet in dimensions. All 3 pits had their greatest 
length east and west. 

A smaller oval pit lay westward and seaward 
of each large pit (see Fig. 1). The small pits near 
the end house pits were only 36 and 40 feet 
away from their respective houses on the same 
beach, but that nearest the middle house lay 150 
feet away and on the seventh beach from the 
sea. If the smaller ovals belong with the large 
dwelling sites, as they appear to do in other 
respects, this indicates that the site was occupied 
while at least 3 beaches were already in exis- 
tence. 

We excavated one of the house pits, the 
northernmost, upon returning from the Esch- 
scholtz Bay survey. In size alone this pit (Fig. 2) 
is remarkable. Encompassing 5 or 6 times the 
area of the usual dwelling house in this region, 
it is equaled in size only by the huge “cere- 
monial house” of Ipiutak culture excavated in 
1950 at Deering by Helge Larsen (1951: 83-8). 
We excavated in alternating strips running 
north and south across the rim, exposing floor 
at intervals of a few feet, then removing the 
intervening sections. An upper layer of sod and 
black humus, from 5 to 10 inches thick, lacked 
cultural material. Below this was sand and 
streaks of light gravel, sometimes containing a 
few flakes of flinty material. Floor level began 
from 15 to 24 inches in depth, depending upon 
nearness to the surface rim of the depression. 
This was the kind of thick gravel floor that re- 
sults when each press of the walking foot turns 
under the pebbles that have been most recently 
ontop. Very few fibers of wood appeared on the 
top of the floor layer, though some were trace- 
able at higher levels. Those timbers that could 
be traced for some distance at either end of the 
house were flattened to 2 inch or less in thick- 
ness and were rotten and matted with rootlets. 
They seem to be the remnants of either a col- 
lapsed roof or the upper parts of walls. The 
bases of posts could be often identified by a dark 
stain in the ground and a mass of grass roots 
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Fic. 2 


Plan and profile of excavated House 1, Choris 
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that had found special nourishment in these 
areas. 

A continuous dark stain that extended 3 or 
4 inches into the gravel at the outer edge of the 
floor level probably stood for the base of a wall 
ynce delimiting the walked-on part of the house 
floor. The dark, culture-bearing gravel did not 
end with these lowest traces of wall outlines, 
however. In profile, the dark streak which had 
been the walked-on floor rose rather sharply and 
then curved outward toward the center of the 
rim marking the house depression on the surface 
(see cross section, Fig. 2). This could mean that 
alow vertical wall once retained a narrow bench 
at a higher level, and that the wall of the house, 
as distinct from the wall limiting the floor, may 
have sloped inward from the surface of the 
ground as it was at the time of building. 

The postmolds that could be identified with 
certainty fall into 2 patterns. Seven were at the 
edge of the floor. They may be either the traces 
f a continuous retaining wall or the uprights 
that held in place a wall of another kind. Two 
f these deep postmolds lay more than 1 foot 
beyond the floor edge on the south side. Though 
they remind one of the side posts of some kind 
fan entrance, we saw no trace of a dip or thick- 
ening of the floor level at this part of the house. 
The second pattern seems to be that of 2 curved 
rows of central supporting posts, the rows bend- 
ng toward one another at the ends, and describ- 
ng a long, narrow ellipse within the 2 larger el- 
ipses of floor outline and surface rim of the 
house. Three sets of these postmolds are paired, 
ind it is possible that we failed to identify dim 
molds where the other two should be, or that 
those posts had not been deeply driven into the 
ground. 

The house lacked a well-defined fireplace. A 
small charred area in the floor somewhat east 
f center may represent a fire in the house, but 
t lacks the quantity of charcoal or ash that 
would identify it as a regular cooking or heating 
place. Near this charred area was a large stone 
lamp. We might conclude from this that the 
was heated and lighted by means of oil 
rather than by an open fire of driftwood. 

Stone boiling requires an open fire rather than 
the heat of an oil lamp; hence the cooking that 
might have been done in such a house as this 
could be expected to have been boiling in con- 
tainers suspended over the limited flame. Cook- 
ing within the house is strongly implied by the 
large number of potsherds in and about the 
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Fic. 3. 


Fragment of pottery vessel. 


floor, the parts of many broken vessels. At least 
two of the pots had suspension holes near their 
rims (Fig. 3). 

The size of this building was so great as to raise 
the question of its use as a dwelling. An Eskimo 
kazgi, or ceremonial house, is often larger than 
a dwelling, and its plan is sometimes variant. If 
the ceremonial house is used Eskimo-fashion — 
that is, primarily as a men’s club house and 
work shop, and as the place where community 
dances are held, its contents are likely to be 
heavily weighted toward men’s activities. The 
Choris house showed no such concentration 
of materials. Rather, it gave evidence of having 
been used as much by women as by men if we 
may attribute bone needles and fragments, and 
the pottery, to women’s sewing and cooking ac- 
tivities. Bones had been scattered about the 
floor and heaped in the ends of the house as one 
expects to find them in dwelling sites where 
meat is cut up, cooked, and eaten within the 
untidy family group. 

The smaller oval pits apparently are not those 
of dwellings. We excavated a strip across the 
center of only the one nearest the excavated 
house. Cultural refuse was lacking, although a 
well-defined floor level attests to activity other 
than storage within the hut. Cache pits such as 
those along the Kobuk River lack this kind of 
floor. If these were huts for women’s confine- 
ment periods we could expect to find traces of 
artifacts and bones. A barren, but well-trodden, 
floor suggests strongly that the small ovals were 
sweat-baths distinct from dwellings or kazgis, a 
characteristic of the Kobuk and neighboring in- 
land regions, and some of southern Alaska (Bir- 
ket-Smith and de Laguna 1938: 369-70; Heizer 
1956: 23-4), where some were warmed by stones 
heated outside the house. 
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Artifacts. The collections from the one house 
pit number 152 artifacts or fragments and about 
250 potsherds considered large enough to save. 
We shall examine first the traits most likely to 
fall within a woman’s sphere of activity, such as 
pottery, lamps, and cutting, sewing, and scraping 


tools. 

Pottery. All of the pottery is a well-fired, feather-tem- 
pered, thin variety stamped over all of the outer surface 
much like that previously designated “Norton linear 

am pe (Giddings 1949: 88-9; Griffin 1953: 40-2; Os 
walt 1955 34) None of the check stamped ware ol 
Norton culture or the other varieties of the earliest pre 

know Alaskan pottery appear in the ¢ horis house 

how \ large part of one pot was reconstructed 
(partly shown in Fig. 3). It is a vessel about 18 cm. in 
liameter at the rim, and bulging to about a 24 cm. di- 
eter before narrowing to either a conical or a round 
base. One of probably 2 suspension holes is located 2.5 


l cm. 


Bone, ivory, and antler artifacts. |, 


Fic. 4 


antler handle; 2, 


ANTIQUITY { XXIII, 2, 195; IDDIN 
cm. below the rim. The rim is plain, rounded over, an vith st 
no thicker than the remainder of the upper part of the nd th 
vessel (9 to 12 mm.). The outer surface of the pot ney h 
covered with striations running continuously downwar id 
counterclockwise from the rim, but apparently applied b e fre 
many stampings of a paddle. The grooves are about se, 
mm. apart, and lands and grooves are about equal i mn Al 
width. At a few points about the periphery of this vessel | 
the paddle has been first applied at right angles to th Nee 
final pattern, adding a faint effect of crosshatching. oa 
The sherds are black or gray inside, but the outside 4 
range from gray to buff. The paste has been thickly mixe 
with down feathers, and lacks the sand temper of most 
the pottery of the Norton culture at Cape Denbigh 
Lamp. The single lamp found in the house was 
squarish, shallow basin pecked in a block of sandy schis 
the margins of which were left as a natural shelf ab 
the basin. We were able expose and photograph ii ler 
bject, bur when we attempted to remove it the sh 
tered stone dissolved into sand and mica. It was identical ? 
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socketed antler adz head; 3, bone needle 


4, antler harpoon dart head; 5, ornamented ivory fragment; 6, tip of ivory harpoon head 
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er, ar vith stone lamps found in sites of the upper Kobuk River lines on the outer surface, as though a needle were to be 
of the nd thus far known only from that inland region where made from a piece of previously engraved bone. 

pot ney have continued to be used until very recent times The 7 needles representing finished specimens make 
war idings 1952: 85-6, Pl. 8, lower right). Stone lamps up 4% of the Choris artifacts, a figure to be tentatively 
lied b e frequently found in the Norton culture sites, but compared with the 148 needles from Ipiutak site at Point 
bout ese, like stone lamps in the Aleutian Islands and south- Hope that make up 1.5% of the total. Although Larsen 
jual ir rn Alaska, are usually finished by pecking over all the and Rainey point out that “similar needles are known 
: vessel | rface, it least about the rims. from most Eskimo,” they do not sufficiently stress the 
to the Needl. The 7 needles include one whole specimen abundance of needles at Ipiutak (1948: 90). Few sites 
1g. Fig. 4. 3) and others nearly so, their thicknesses ranging in the Eskimo area have produced needles in quantity. 
uts m 0.8 mm. to 1.4 mm. The complete needle is only It is to be especially observed that these early sites, in 
mixe § mm. thick, and it is 43 mm. long. The small eye, onl; which preservation of bony materials is not of a high 
nost ? mm. wide, has been created by drilling from 2 sides. Order, were those of skin sewers whose needles were 
th ken needle, 1.4 mm. in diameter, has an eye made "umerous and as fine as any made of bone. The remark- 
was the same way which is 0.5 mm. wide. Two thin strips able new Dorset houses and middens just now being 
schis f bird bone cut lengthwise by grooving with a burin or described also seem to have a relative abundance of 
ab logous instrument seem to be blanks for needles. A needles preserved (Collins 1956: 67, Pl. 1, 30-2; Meld- 
ph th ler strip of the same material shows zigzag engraved gaard 1955: 121). 
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Fic. 5. Stone artifacts. 1, scraped and chipped slate blank or fragment; 2, 3, blade- 


like knives or scrapers; 4, sandstone object; 5, large-flake scraper or knife. 
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Fic. ¢ Antler and bone artifacts. 1, bone fiz 
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antler; 7, antler dri 


ate Knife 


like the Eskimo we 


If the 7 fragments of 


Khive mans ulu 


semilunar, but nearly straight-eds 


ragments strongly recall this type 


many periods of the western Arctic (see Nel 
47, 1, 4). One specimen is drilled from both sides t 
form a hole 8 mm. in diameter, apparently one of 2 holes 
for the attachment of a handle. The smaller fragments 
have or 3 cm. of polished edge each, and could b 
either parts of ulus or of blades, longer than wide, which 
are sharpened at one end 

The unusual aspect of this slate work is that each piece 
is very roughl ratched on both faces except where the 
cutting edge has been ground against a whetstone. This 
is a trait held in common with the Norton culture, where 


slate work is also rare in contrast with flint work. Most of 


the slate artifacts of Eskimos and others have been pro- 
luced | grindir slabs of slate on sandstone, then pol 
ishing them on whetstones of finer-grained material. A 
grind can hardly account for the deep grooves that 
crisscr ill of the Choris, and most of the Norton speci 
mens, ver. It is quite certain that the Choris slate 


ind into shape, but was scraped. One of the 


was not grot 
lint scrapers found in the site produces this effect 


cross a piece of slate, and there seems little 


Choris specimens, and probably most of 
Norton « 


ilrure slates, were scraped with flint side 


bearing, also usec 
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as wedge; 8, unfinished harpoon he 


scrapers and then edged on a whetstone. The st 
specimen, | 5, 1, is chipy ee 
und may be either a blank f small blade he f 
mer rg 

As th s probably the earlie | VOTk 

both very scarce i crude, lacking, in this samp 
least, all of the forms that need to b ompare I 
early time horizon between the Atlant st of Nor 


nd Scandinavia (Gijessi1 


22-5; Spaulding 1946) 

Whetstone. As might be expected in a site ntaif 

minimum of px lished stor t the whetstone 
scarce. Of 6 specimens only one is larg 

Gr ed Stone. The fragments of 2 sandstone sh 
polishers or pointers are like those of Nort ture, 
sites of southern Alaska (Heizer 1956, Pl. 35, ! 

Pumice Abrader Four irregular s of pun 

have been rubbed on one or more sur s though 


1 polish ocess, and 3 others are flat, thir 


yn both broad faces. One of these has a 


one face, as though it had been used in the Pp lishing 
awls or needles. A single pumice abrader was found 


Rubbed 


levels 


the Norton cult 
ice lumps were found in 
(Heizer 1956: 47, Pl 


ire levels at ¢ ape Denbigh 
the lower 
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region (Giddings 1952: 79). 
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Fic. 7. Knives and scrapers of flinty material 


Scapula Scraper. Two scrapers made of caribou scap- 


» vane removed are very similar to those found 


re periods of Kobuk River culture (Giddings 


52: 40), in Norton culture, and in the Kachemak Bay 


leve f southern Alaska (de Laguna 1947: 191) 
sed recently by the Tena along the Yukon River, and 
the inland Eskimos, this scraper is primarily a woman’s 

scaler along the Kobuk River 


Rake or Scoop. Another object is closely similar to 
men’s household implements recently used along the 
River and is common to earlier periods in that 
This is the broad “paddle’ 
iribou antler, the tines of which have been worn 


wn short, and the base of which has been cut off by 


The objects that are most readily associated 
with the activities of men are the parts of drills, 
adzes, knives, harpoons, spears, and arrows, and 
such things as wedges, punches, scrapers, and 
flint flakers. 

Wedge 
right size and shape to be blanks for wedges of the kinds 
ised by early 


A wedgelike implement 14 cm. long is opposite-notched 


Several pieces of cut antler are of about the 


and recent Alaskans in splitting driftwood. 


at center, as if in preparation for dividing it into 2 small 
wedges. One of the antler drill bearings (Fig. 6, 7) ap- 
pears to have been used as a wedge. 

Antler Tine Punch 
sharpened antler tine 9 cm. long, recalling identical ob- 
some of the Kobuk River sites (Giddings 1952: 


A single specimen is a bluntly 


jects i 
67, 70) 
Drill Bearing 


taken from the hollow end of a walrus tusk and 2 speci- 


Two drill bearings are strips of ivory 


mens are of antler (Fig. 6, 7). 
Drill Bit 


lection, and these are of flinty 


Only 2 drill bits were identified in the col- 
materials. One (Fig. 
9, 1) is one end of a thick chert biface that shows signs 
The other (Fig. 8, 4), of black 
chert, may be an arrow point, the very tip of which is 
broken off 


silicified slate that are numerous in Norton culture are 


of wear about the edges 
None of the polished drill bits of basalt and 


found at Choris. 
Adz Head 


has a closed socket 25 mm. deep at its broad end, evi- 


A complete adz head of antler (Fig. 4, 2) 


dently for accommodating an adz blade with a U-shaped 
stem lenticular in cross section. Near the opposite end is 
a wide lashing groove which deepens over one edge and 
merges beyond the center with a deep hafting groove. 


The hafting groove, whittled out to fit over half of a 


1 cm. 
ap 
Nor 
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cylindri handle 22 mm. in diameter, enters the head Adz (?) Blade. A distinctive large bifaced blade 
rom | vw at a 50° angle. The lower face of the adz black chert (Fig. 7, 1), shaped to about 9 mm. thickne 
head Itered, except by the handle sock by removing wide flakes from both faces, has the w ‘ 
This method of hafting an adz ppe to be end boldly retouched in regular, parallel flakes tow 
niq weste Alask A few earl iz head the both es. The finished object h é V 
Yd lrure are nerforated thr Hh the enter 
| ilture are perforated ti enter edge in spite of its ses R 
( | | 46. ¢ necimens 
m Ne k b und h I t Hoy h 
wicks s] for s lashir the 
shi +} edge } 
nal spe me (Larser in R 1948 I 
nd the ed slight 
8 liff from the Choris | 
This ece fits alm 
} he anal the } 
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iper o Another possible use for flints but it 
above as adz blades is sug- 
, antler handle (Fig. 6, 5) 1949, 
1 piece of antler, the under side somewhat 
vhittling or grinding, and the wide end slotted 
me g 
} ten f some form of t ed « : 
kn 
| rate only one face as far 24. b. « 
This h e. wit f + bif Cline 
se h broad scraper or as lu-shape lie 
h S tw i be without exact k vI 37. P 
Burin 
A sl on n lense 
sectior | the 
he 
vith th ps lashed on flake 
| 
flake 
| L R 48 
flak 26 by 2 " nen 
‘ 
S k ers 
ver I s if h 
48. Pp I< 14- 
Col 37 | 12.70 
41. 2 
K Nir fal If I 
k ver 
S Alask 
Li; 1950. ¢ f 
I flak ssed 
\ 
Scrape Knife. One wi (I 
me ry (I 5, 5; 7, 5) kniv scr 
m s broad flak wit! 
to flints f sites 1n Hab 
k (Skar ( 1948 
Lake; n, Alaska | I e-flak t 
buk River (Gidd 952, Pl. 19 Alash 
site he Brooks R (I g 1953, I Slab Kr 
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blade 


a, 7) and Norton cultures (Giddings 


curved common to both Dorset 


eknife or Scraper. Three broken flints, 


t and two of black chert, are of a type 
1948, Fig 


culture, and the Denbigh 


19), Norton 


ex (Giddings 1951, Fig. 59b, 8), and from the 
Lawrence Island phase of culture (Collins 
) 
An object of red jasper (Fig. 8, 5) gives a first 
f being a flakeknife like those described in 
paragraph. At second glance, however, 
be a handsome bec-de-flute burin based on a 
ilike any of the burins from Cape Den- 
ted sites in the American Arctic, partly be- 
chnique, but largely because it is 
be held the hand rather than hafted as 
t ns seem to have been. A few of the 
s were bec-de-flutes in that burin blows 
t sh rt gles t yne another to give the 
‘ vorking edge (Giddings 1951, Figs. 59a, 
TI ( S specime! h been given a heav 
b n ¢ reate a very sharp 
ie 2s ei ynverge. The slan 
i p is no accident, 
lt of f reates a squared 
m f either e 
I t edges he re 
Te | it settles lat 
I the thu und the se nd joint 
vith the tip projecting, and the blunted 
press st the muscle f the 
broke at the | e I 
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Parts of harpoons found at Choris include 
toggle harpoon heads and a probable harpoon 
blade, a harpoon dart head, a probable foreshaft 
fragment, and an ice pick. 

Harpoon Ice Pick 


of walrus penis bone. 


A slender specimen 26 cm. long is 


made It is beveled for attaching 
to a shaft at one end, is oval in cross section, and draws 
toward a point at the broken end. A drilled hole, 5 mm. 


in diameter, penetrates the proximal end. This is similar 


to an ice pick from Norton culture, and takes a form 
common to the earliest Old Bering Sea cultures (Collins 
1937, Pls. 29, 13-15; 32, 1-6; Rainey 1941, Fig. 11, 11, 13) 
and Ipiutak (Larsen and Rainey 1948, Pl. 39, 9-12). In 


view of the many “fishing ice picks” of the Kotzebue 


(Van Stone 1955: 91-2) and Kobuk River sites (Giddings 
1952 


38-40), however, we cannot be certain of its func- 
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Harpoon Head 


(Fig. 4, 6) has been cut from the body by girdling 1 


The tip of an ivory harpoon hes 
mm 
deep and breaking. 

(Mathiassen 


Type 2 1927, Pr. 1: 24), 


widespread in the Arctic in early as well as late period 


which is ver 


This fragment differs from known forms, however, in the 


following respects; one barb is longer than the other; th 


2 barbs are joined by a continuous curve from which t 
shaft is slightly cut away, as though to 
point set on a shaft; a line of very small drilled dots { 


lows the curve of the barb guide line, as a decorat 


there is a 


This bed would ac 


element; and on the opposite face 


bed for the stem of a point 
I 


date a U-shaped stem, but squared-off indentat 
within the larger bed may indicate preparation for 
taching a square-stemmed point. Perhaps it is not mer 
oincidence that allows a particular flaked point (Fig 


12 


Projectile points and fragment: 
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This tip recalls Mathiassen’s Thule 


suggest a separate 
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a | 3) to fit this bed. Provision for fixing the point to the 
TI .d is indicated by a lashing groove around the illus- 


trated face. A recent whaling head pictured by Murdoch 


| 892, Fig. 212 )shows a flint point lashed in this man- 
= 
| The very thin antler specimen illustrated in Figure 6, 
; 8, appears to be an unfinished harpoon head of another 
pe 
| Harpoon Dart Head. A thin harpoon dart head of 
ler (Fig. 4, 4) has 2 barbs on one side and one on the 
rative | other. A line hole is drilled from both sides. The round- 
— f the barb and tip, and the over-all shape, bring to 
ma nd a specific dart head from Norton culture rather 
the harpoon dart heads of this general nature that 
1Or f mmon to many late Arctic sites. This form of 
mer rt head, associated with the recent use of bladder 
I rt, seems to be absent in Ipiutak and the early St 
wre Island cultures, though it i n element of 
lorset and early southern Alaska cultures (de Laguna 
19) 
Harpoon Point (?). The stone point discussed in con 
ith the barbed form of harpoon head (Fig. 9 
very thin (2.5 mm.) specimen of silicified slat 
triangular body over a square stem 
Harpoon Foreshaft. Two possible foreshafts of ivory 
ble in their quadrangular cross sections specimens 
i Norton culture and from Ipiutak (Larsen and 
448, Pls. 6, 2-3; 38), though they lack provision 
ttachment 
Spear} Head. Three objects of antler (Fig 
+ ppear to be either blunt arrowheads with bifur 
j ms, or the cut-down parts of such ol 
have been cut at the blunt end 
[ broken, but thi have been d fter the 
re 


ls f th e Trail ( reek 
Projectile Point or Knife 


ments are illustrated t 


ves (Larsen 1951, Figs. 5, 14) 


Fourteen flint poin 


show the range or st les in 
nt work, and 11 more fragments seem to fall within 


cl A black the edge 
Nortor 


chert point serrated about 


8, 3) takes the outline of certain points 
A 1 Near Ipiutak culture (Larsen and Rainey 1948, PI. 80, 
re -17, 21-4). It is presumably an arrowpoint. Another 
k chert point, Figure 8, 7, is almost identical in form, 
igh somewhat smaller than a point from the Den- 


(Giddings 1951, 


slightly 


Fig. 60b, 1). 
The 


Both 


Choris 


omplex 


red stems very 


pecimen is diagonally flaked on both faces. 
A smaller, diz flaked biface gray chert (Fig 
5, 2) h base, and is slightly asymmetrical, 
s r a knife blade rather than an arrowpoint. 
Two fragments are those of large diagonally flaked 
points. A chert specimen (Fig. 2) has parallel edges 
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and closely resembles in width and thickness a specimen 
from the Denbigh Flint complex (Giddings 1951, Fig. 60a, 
3) and another from a purchase 
(Giddings 1948). 


of light brown chert with ground edges. 


collection from Kotzebue 
The other (Fig. 9, 5) is a basal section 


The base is 


result of thinning on both faces 


concave as a and the 


point widens away from the base. Large diagonally flaked 


points similar to these in range of form and technique 


have recently shown up in the Trail Creek caves (Larsen 
1951, Fig. 14), in lower levels of MacNeish’s Firth River 
site (MacNeish 1956, Pl. 1, 3-7), and in a Brooks Range 
1 in 1956 by John 


site discovered is clear, 
flaked blade was not short 


Campbell. It 
however, that the diagonally 
lived in = part of the 


will be neec 


Arctic, and that a local typology 
-d rather than an assumption of identity with 


iilar rane found far to the south. 


Two bases chert points (Fig. 9, 8, 9) 
agonally flaked and 

from the pre 
ther stem fragments are too 


typing. Figure 9, 6, of black 


narrow spalls on both faces. 


are also di- 
differ 


constricted stem. 


ground at the edges, but they 


eding in having a slightly 


Two short for further 
thin- 


of 


chert, has been basally 


Figure 9, 7 


hert, shows on one face a wide flake scar suggestive of 
fluting, but this scar results from a blow struck in the 
pposite direction from the base, as the ripple marks 
sdicate 

Three basal fragments of fairly large points are of 
forms with well-developed stems. Two diagonally flaked 


pecimer hert (Fig. 9, 10, 11) are ground at the edges 
of the stem. The other (Fig. 9, 12), of black chert, is 
uare-stemmed, and shows diagonal flaking on one face, 
I not edge ground 
The tip of a large chert biface (Fig. 9, 3) and 2 frag- 
ments, OF f chert and one of black chert, probably were 
mmed spear points like those made until recently along 
the wester! ist of Alecks (Nelson 1899, Pl. 57, 3, 6). 


liscellaneou A 


ntler mav be part of 


ornamented 
One edge 
nd a pair of grooves runs longitudinally 


A thin antler handle (Fig. 4, 1) 


fragment of strip of 


1 brow band s scalloped, 
along one face. 


flattens toward the 


Ss tror I va ross section at the center, and has a 
lrilled hol either end. A reinforcement shaft of antler 
has the 2 ends of one face planed off, evidently for 
br 1 htly bowed surface. A cut-off section of 
animal rib 40 mm. long is evidently the blank for some 
object 


An ornamented ivory fragment (Fig. 4, 5) is reminis- 


cent of Old Bering Sea in the use of deeply drilled dots 


freehand engraved lines. The decoration con- 


sists of 2 pits about 3 mm. deep; and part of a third pit 


at the point of ragged break. Between the broken pit and 


each of the others stretches a very fine pair of engraved 


lines — perhaps drawn in one motion with a double 


pointed engraving tool 
The sandstone fragment shown in 2 views (Fig. 


5, 4) 


may have hed 1 2 “wings,” to judge from a break along the 

upper margin, but have no clue as to its identity 
Several worked antler fragments include a short sec- 

tion of antler scored about the whole periphery, as 


though for binding. 


2, 1957} 
4 ms like these (Larsen and Rainey 1948, Pl. 78, 12-14 po 
a been cut down, Figure 6, 4 may represent tl SS 
4 _ thicker specimen, Figure 6, 3, 1 nds or 
4 
‘, t biects slotted at both ends from the lower 
ned by 
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The forms and techniques to be seen in the 
contents of the house refer the Choris site 
strongly toward Norton culture of the northern 
Bering Sea. The Norton culture, defined from 
our excavations in the so-called “middle levels” 
at Cape Denbigh and elsewhere about Norton 
Sound, dates from some time earlier than 2500 
years ago to as late as 1500 years ago, as shown 
by radiocarbon dates, most of which are not yet 
published. 

The Choris house has the following traits in 
with Norton linear- 
stamped pottery; crude and scarce slate blades 


common early culture: 


heavily striated by scraping with flint scrapers 


before edging as ulus; grooved stone shaft 


smoothers and _ pointers, polishers, 


wedges, drill bearings, flaker tips and flaker ham- 


pumice 


mers, stone slab knives, punches of antler, scap- 
ula scrapers, flake scrapers, a harpoon dart head, 
a foreshaft, and an ice pick; two forms of small 
projectile point; and a unifaced form that we 
call a flakeknife. 

Lacking, on the other hand, are the following 
forms very common in Norton sites: polishing of 
hard stone, including adz blades of silicified 
slate; net sinkers, side blades, discoidal scrapers, 
shaft smoothers, oval lamps, and stone dishes; 
slate drill bits; and pottery which is sand tem- 
The with 


pered and check stamped. house 


Seq -cut ban 
30 & feet high 


§ 10 
i i J 
Feet 
Fic. 1¢ Floor of house at 
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Kitneapalok, St. Lawrence Island, ex« 


| XXIII, 2, 1957 


rectangular floor plan and passageway might 
also be added. 


A few traits point inland along neighboring 


rivers: the crude but distinctive form of stone 
lamp; the probable sweat bath hut; the scapul: 
scraper with vane removed (and used by recent 
Eskimos as a fish scaler); and the caribou antler 
paddle SCOOP. 

Some traits not known from Norton culture 
nor from any of the recognized aspects of culture 
later than Norton in northern Alaska, but 
closely resembling those of the Denbigh 


must have been produced from a prepared core 
uniface 
flakeknives; diagonal flaking expertly applied t 


(here used in knives and scrapers) 


medium-sized or large bifaced projectile points 


or knives; and burins. The burins 


hafted burin bec-de flute more like forms knowr 


from the Old World. Burins are not know: 


from the Norton culture nor from any of the 
later sites of western Alaska, though they appear 


in various forms in early horizons in inlanc 


Alaska, Canada, 
1956: 265-6). 


and Greenland 


The Choris artifacts are much closer typo 
logically to Norton forms than to those of th 
Denbigh Flint complex. They do not share the 


ash // 


2 


avated in 1939 


Depth is from 18 inches at tunnel to 30 inches at house floor 


‘lint 
complex, are the following: large blades such as 


two of 
them — are unlike any precise form of the Den- 
bigh Flint complex, and are, instead, an un | 
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following traits with the latter: minute retouch- 
ing of microblades, nor the microblade itself; 
diagonally flaked side blades; double-pointed 
arrowpoints; concave-based “harpoon blades”; 
channeled scrapers; small end scrapers; and 
many other particulars of technique and form. 

Traits at Choris that are not quite like others 
in the Bering Strait region are: an oval dwelling 
f large size; a triangular form of flint blade very 
evenly flaked over the broad cutting edge, and 
presumably fitted into both adz heads of antler 
and antler handles of a new type; a large adz 
head of antler provided with a half round slot 
which penetrates the head halfway from one 
side, providing for a handle; 2 whole, and sev- 
eral fragmentary projectile points of flinty mate- 
rial that are reminiscent of early forms from the 
western plains; and a form of barbed harpoon 
head apparently designed to hold a stemmed 
flint point. Bone counts show a far heavier em- 
phasis on caribou hunting than do other Alaska 
sites for which adequate bone counts are avail- 
able. 

It would be difficult to place the Choris house 
in time between Norton culture and any of the 
ater assemblages of northern Alaska. Certain 
resemblances to undated flints from Larsen’s 
Trail Creek caves, not far away on Seward Pen- 
insula, are worth noting, and it is likely that 
when more work is done at Choris we shall find 
that these 2 sites represent a transition period 
when pottery and slate were beginning to take 
hold in the region. The sequences developing 
at Firth River (MacNeish 1956) will aid in the 
cross dating. 

The chances are that the root-laden wood fi- 
bers and the few bits of charcoal brought back 
for radiocarbon dating are not pure enough to 
give us a definitive date even if they are accepted 
for processing. A tentative dating for the Choris 
house on crosscultural grounds is between 3000 
nd 4000 years ago. In any event, this house is 
1 clear candidate for the earliest house ruin in 
the Bering Strait region, probably excepting a 
far-inland floor outline recently described in 
manuscript by William N. Irving (1954), and 
as such its form has theoretical implications of 
some interest. The nearest comparable round 
r elliptical pit houses in America appear to be 
lar to the south and east, in southern Canada 


and the United States. The round or pear- 


shaped house outlines of the eastern Arctic all 
seem to have well-developed passageways, and 
to differ from the Choris house in size, materials 
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used, and method of roof support; yet it seems 
legitimate to reopen the old questions of possible 
origin of the Thule house in Alaska and Asia. 

A search for antecedents to the Choris house 
would take us either into the more distant past 
of the Bering Strait region or to the clues to be 
found in houses of any period across the strait 
in the northeast of Asia. There seems to have 
been no pit house excavation as early as the 
Okvik-Old Bering Sea (or Okvik-Uelen )stage 
on the mainland of Asia (Chard 1955: 168), 
although Rudenko alludes to stone-paved floors 
above ground, or very slightly depressed, in this 
period (in a translation by Paul Tolstoy, trans- 
mitted in part by James A. Ford). Many recent 
houses along the Eskimo-Chukchee coast have 
had rounded floor outlines, but this has con- 
formed mainly to stone and whalebone con- 
struction. On St. Lawrence Island 2 round 
houses are known —both excavated by the 
author in 1939. The later of the two was one of 
several apparently round houses at a site called 
Kitneapalok, 20 miles south of Gambell, where 
the author was the first to carry out complete 
excavations. 

The Kitneapalok house was of the Thule, or 
Late Punuk, stage of culture, and its walls had 
been of stones and whale. bones. Almost per- 
fectly round in floor plan except for a peculiar 
entrance partition, this house (Fig. 10) had been 
flagstoned in its center floor and throughout a 
30-foot passageway. 

The second house, described by Rainey (1941: 
468-72), is the Okvik culture ruin at Gambell 
for which we have a radiocarbon date of about 
2300 years before present (Johnson 1951: 15, 
Sample No. 505). This may be the oldest exca- 
vated house in the greater Bering Strait region 
next to that of Choris; hence it is interesting to 
note the essential roundness of its floor outline, 
one side of which had been partly erased by rock 
slides. 

The largest body of houses yet excavated in 
the west is that of Ipiutak culture, and they are 
all rectangular. Even though 2 Ipiutak radio- 
carbon dates have turned out surprisingly re- 
cent, it is doubtful that any of us believes that 
this remarkable flint culture could have sprung 
up among the staid “Eskimo” types of culture as 
late as a thousand years ago. Its roots must be 
earlier somewhere, and among those roots we 
should expect to find square structures. It is 
intriguing, however, to learn that the earliest 
people of St. Lawrence Island, on the other side 
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of the strait, may have preferred round houses 
to those with corners, and that at later times on 
the island round houses occasionally appeared 
among the square ones. St. Lawrence Island is 
not American, despite the accident of its belong- 
ing to the United States, but an island off the 
Asian coast south of the easily crossable Bering 
Strait. Hence round pit houses there are but a 
guarantee that they did exist along the Asiatic 
a cultural period for which they have 
mainland. The 
Choris house is unlike both of the St. Lawrence 
nearly all but that of 
outline, and we can only wait and see 


coast in 
not yet been identified on the 


houses in respects its 
rounded 
whether or not the wild guesses of earlier the- 
orists that round pit houses entered the New 
World ahead of square ones can be borne out 
archaeologically. 
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HE USE of lime mortar in the New World 

appears to be confined to the area of Meso- 
umerica. It is, in fact, one of the most important 
f the several traits charatceristic of this area 
which have given rise to the concept of Meso- 
america as a distinct cultural unit. The exten- 
sive use of lime mortar within Mesoamerica 
probably played a significant role in the develop- 
ment of more advanced forms of architecture 
within this area than in other parts of the New 
World, especially since it was employed orna- 
mentally as well as functionally. 

On the assumption that the use of lime in the 
orm of mortar as a building material is a Meso- 
american invention, such an invention plus the 
development of its varied uses represents a com- 
plex technical achievement about which very 
little is known. The present paper is the initial 
one in a series dealing with mortars and similar 
building elements of Mesoamerica. It is hoped 
ultimately to describe and characterize the tech- 
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niques of the major cultural groups and possibly 
to provide evidence of the diffusion of knowl- 
edge within and between them. 

The reports of archaeological investigations 
at ancient Mexican sites frequently refer to mor- 
tars, plasters, or stuccos used in the building of 
the structures. Beyond such observations little 
or no attention has been paid to the technical 
aspects of these building elements. The avail- 
able information on Mexican mortars, plasters, 
or stuccos appears to be quite scarce and has 
been reported, in general, incidentally to other 
investigations. Morris, Charlot, and Morris 
(1931, Vol. 1: 220-4) report that lime mortar 
was made with the juice of the chocom (chu- 
cum) tree (Agave ixtli, Agave silvestris, or Pith- 
albicans), and E. H. Thompson 
(1932: 174) records the use of sascab in place of 
sand in making mortar. (Sascab is an unconsoli- 
dated form of calcium carbonate found in pock- 
ets in limestone.) J. E. S. Thompson (1954: 75) 
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describes briefly the use of adobe for the con- 
struction of pyramids and of a facing of pumice 
set in mud. The use of sascab is also reported 
by E. H. Thompson (1897: 18) and Villa R. 
(1934). Of the few references found on this 
subject, only two refer to actual compositions 
of the mortar or plaster. Ruppert, Thompson, 
and Proskouriakoff (1955: 67) state there was 
no evidence of the use of sand or ground lime- 
stone in the mortar at Bonampak. Foster (1935: 
577), however, presents the chemical analysis 
of a mortar from the Monjas Complex at Chi- 
chén Itza. Of itself, this analysis gives no clue as 
to the original composition of the mortar or the 
technique used in its manufacture. 
Since current practices are often based on 
traditional methods, clues were sought to an- 
cient procedures by questioning workmen en- 
gaged in restoration work under the direction of 
Alberto Ruz L. at Uxmal. These men stated 
that honey was traditionally mixed with mortar 
They further reported that an 
extract of chucum bark is still used to wet plas- 


and plaster. 


ter before troweling, a procedure also reported 
by J. E. S. Thompson (1954: 75). 
tioning at Chichén Itza led to the statement that 
in the smaller villages an extract of the bark of 
the chacte tree (Caesalpinia plaryloba) is still 
mixed with plaster to give added strength. Since 


Similar ques- 


mortars, plasters, and stuccos are actually ele- 
ments of that 
systematic examination might throw some light 
on ancient building techniques. 

In order to study ancient mortars, plasters, 
and stuccos, it is necessary first to define the 
terms which will be used throughout this inves- 
tigation. The definitions are based upon the 
probable function of the material and those 
given below will be used until better ones are 


construction, it appeared their 


developed. 

Mortar. A bonding material, usually found 
between courses of stone or brick, as a matrix 
for loose stones, or as a leveling coat on the out- 
side of the mass where it is used as a base for 
decorative or protective plaster. It is often soft, 
white or gray, and generally has a limey appear- 
ance. It may also contain an aggregate, such as 
sand, earth, ground stone, or sascab, and shell or 
limestone fragments. Mortar as used in this pa- 
per is comparable to the term cement used in 
earlier descriptions. 


Plaster. An essentially flat, external coat over 


a monolithic mass, used primarily as a protective 


medium or as a surface for mural painting. It is 
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often denser than mortar and contains less visi- 
ble and smaller shell or limestone fragments, 
Plaster may also contain an aggregate. 

Stucco. A cast or modeled surface used solely 
for decorative or symbolic purposes, generally 
similar to plaster in density and appearance. 

Lime-aggregate. A mixture of lime and aggre. 
gate or grit used in the erection of a monolithic 
mass without the use of brick or stone. When 
damp, it may have the appearance of packed 
earth. When dry, it is generally harder than 
packed earth with little or no tendency to crum- 
ble in the hand. This material is described later, 
it was used in the earlier, nonbrick structures at 
Comalcalco. 

Wash Coat. A coat of plaster which, because 
of its thinness, was probably applied by means 
other than troweling. Wash coats may have 
been applied by brushing on vertical or horizon- 
tal surfaces or by pouring a thin slurry of plaster 
over horizontal surfaces. Such coats are usuall\ 
less than 1 mm. in thickness. 


The structural elements defined above pertain 
to single layers of material and do not, by them- 
selves, yield information showing their methods 
of use in building a structure. This informatio 
can be obtained only through a study of the 
profile of the several elements in situ. This point 
will be illustrated by the results obtained from: 
study at The 
techniques of using the building elements as 


Comalcalco, described below. 
defined include also the processes by which the 
materials were made. It is, therefore, the objec- 
tive of this study to develop the following points 
as they apply to ancient Mesoamerican struc- 
tures. 

l. Type of building element. 

Function of each troe of cleme 
Z. unction of each type of element. 
3. Composition of each type of element anc 

source of the raw materials, including: 

a. Source of lime. 

b. Type and source of aggregate or grit. 

c. Proportion of lime and aggregate or 

grit. 

d. Type of organic additive (plant ex- 

tract) used, if any. 


Except for the on-site observations, the approac! 
to the characterization of mortars, plasters, and 
stuccos will be through chemical and physica 
examinations which, it is believed, will yield 


information of sufficient precision to reduce the 
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amount of speculation required to interpret vis- 
ual observations alone. 

Comalcalco. Through the kindness of G .F. 
Ekholm, the writer was invited in 1956 to visit 
the site at Comalcalco, Tabasco, Mexico, where 
the American Museum of Natural History was 
conducting extensive investigations. The work 
reported here concerns only certain phases of 
the composition and possible uses of several 
ime-based building elements. Samples of ma- 
terial for examination were obtained from the 
steps and sanctuary of Temple IV and the 
Palace. This paper presents the results of on- 
site and laboratory investigations pertaining to 
the steps of Temple IV which appeared, upon 
have been con- 
structed of layers of packed earth each of which 


preliminary examination, to 
was covered by a layer of lime plaster. Later 
additions to the original steps were apparently 
made by applying packed earth layers and again 

wering these with plaster 

For the archaeological aspects of the site, the 
reader is referred to forthcoming publications by 
Ekholm [Eprror’s Note: 
Brief preliminary accounts of excavations at Co- 
malcalo appear in AMERICAN ANTiguity, Vol. 
22, No. 2, p. 223, and this issue, p. 218. ] 


and his associates. 


On-Site Observations and Sampling. 
newly excavated steps, which were actually a 


The 
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series of superimposed stairways of the prebrick 
period, were covered with a rather smooth coat 
of plaster, largely unbroken, which appeared to 
be a final coat. The sample for analysis was 
taken from the side of the riser of the bottom 
step at the point shown in the illustration (Fig. 
1). An attempt was made to remove a rectangu- 
lar plug about 5 by 5 cm. in size in a direction 
parallel with the face of the step by careful 
cutting with a knife blade. As the cutting pro- 
gressed, it was found impossible to obtain a com- 
plete plug or profile of the construction because 
of a tendency of the damp mass to crumble. In- 
stead, each layer of apparently different compo- 
sition was separated, where possible, and its 
position noted with reference to the outside or 
plaster layer referred to above. All of the sec- 
tions removed were quite damp, a condition 
which proved to be most fortunate since the 
demarkation between sections was readily dis- 
cernable. It was found later that the colors of 
the separate sections were so nearly alike when 
dry that their presence could be easily over- 
looked. 

The profile cutting was continued until no 
further separations or layers appeared or to a 
depth of about 15 cm. In terms of functional 
classification of the building element, described 
earlier, the following sequence of layers was 
observed, starting from the outside. 


Fis. 1. 


Area of sampling (arrow) of prebrick period of steps 
of Temple [V, Comalcalco 


: 
—— 

: 

4% 


Sample No 
Wash coat 


Lime-aggregate 


Plaster 2 
Wash coat 3 
Lime-aggregate + 
Plaster 
Wash coat — 
Lime-aggreg te 6 
Plaster 7 
9 

Placre 1 


The numbers opposite the layers are those as- 
signed the analytical samples which are de- 
scribed in detail as follows: 


Sample No. 1. Lime-aggregate containing shell frag- 


ments which were largely removed before chemical 


The wash coat was so thin and fragile it could 


analysis 


removed even when the sample was soaked in 


water. The sample for chemical analysis excluded the 
wash coat 


Sample No. 2 


of shell and carbonized wood 


Plaster containing a rather large amount 

Not all the shell could be 

removed 
Sample No. 3. Wash coat showing no eviden« 


r carb« nized wo 


e of shel 


Sample No. 4 . Lime-aggregate containing some shell, 
bur in smaller amount than N 1. The cement alse 
ippeared softer than No. 1 

Sample N 5. Plaster containing shell, similar 
No. 2 

Sample No. 6. Lime-aggregate containing some shell 
The wasl vat could not be separated and was excluded 
tre the analysis 

Sample N Plaster containing large amount of 
she i some carbonized wood. Similar to No. 2 

Sample No. 8. Wash coat showing no evidence of 


shell 


ample No. 9. Wash coat containing a small amount 


of shell. Sample No. 8 may have been finish” coat 


over N 


Sample No 


9 as lamination was quite evident 
10 


which was in rather large pieces 


Plaster containing some shell, part of 


Further examination of the profile of the steps 
showed that the several layer thicknesses were 
not uniform. In general the lime aggregates were 
2 to 5 cm. thick whereas the wash coats cover- 
were 0.5 to 1.0 mm. thickness. 
Plasters appeared to be of the same thickness as 


ing them in 


the cements though this may not be a general 
situation. 
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Laboratory Analyses. From consideration of 
the objectives of this investigation, it is believed 
that adequate information relative to the com 
positions, sources, and possible function of the 
lime-based building element can be obtained by 
analyses for calcium, magnesium, and the ma 
terial insoluble in hydrochloric acid and the 
identification of the insoluble material. For this 
work, calcium and magnesium were determined 
volumetrically by titration with a standard Ver. 
sene solution. The acid insoluble material was 
that which was insoluble in 10% HCl. Identif- 
cation of the acid insoluble material was made 
by infrared and microscopic examination. For 
those interested in the detailed techniques, the 
methods will be provided by the writer, upor 
inquiry. 

The of the analyses are shown 
Table 1, in which dashes indicate those layers 
which could not be clearly separated. 


results 


Tasie 1. ANALyYtTicat RESULTs, 
Tempce IV Sreps, Comatcatco 
Sample Descriptior Insoluble Ca M Ca/M 
N M R 
— Wash coat — — - — 
Lime-aggregate 42 19 63 15.1 
2 »laster 17.3 30.7 51 36.2 
3 Wash coat 13.5 32 77 25 
4 Lime-aggregate 66.4 11. 5 13.2 
5 Plaster ] 33.8 38 53.5 
¢ Lime-aggregate 58.2 14 5.4 
7 Plaste 14.1 32.2 52 37 
§ Wash coa 19 3 38 47.5 
) Wash coat 19. 29.5 9 95 
] Plaster OF 


The acid insoluble 
mixture of quartz 
might be considered representative of a sand 


material was identified as : 
and complex silicates an 


soil. 


The absence of lime- 
stone from the vicinity of the site and the high 


Discussion of Results. 


molar ratios of calcium to magnesium would 
tend to confirm the use of shell as a source of 
lime the construction of the steps. The 
large amount of acid insoluble material in the 


for 


lime-aggregates leads to the conclusion that 
these elements consisted of mixtures of lime 
and the available sandy soil in the ratio of 


about equal parts in the latest coat and in the 
ratio of about 2 parts of soil to one of lime in 
the earlier ones. With the exception of the 


earliest plaster (No. 10), the wash coats and 
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plasters yielded less than 20% acid insoluble 
material and, with one exception (No. 5), the 
quantity varied between about 14% and 19%. 
This relative uniformity suggests that the in- 
clusion of the soil was probably incidental to 
the gathering of the shell from nearby waters. 
It would appear from the above that lime- 
aggregates were made by the deliberate addition 
f an aggregate in the form of sandy soil while 
the plasters and wash coats were made from 
shell alone, albeit contaminated. 

The use of an aggregate with lime to form a 
strong monolithic mass was not evident during 
the collection of the sample since the lime- 
aggregates were damp and soft and appeared to 
be only packed earth. When, however, the 
ime-aggregates are dry, they are quite hard and 
would be capable of sustaining heavy weights. 
They would also be self-supporting, even in 
thick sections. It may be noted that the use of 
aggregate with either lime or Portland Cement 
is accepted practice today in the preparation of 
mortars and load-bearing monolithic masses. 

A study of the sequence of layers as observed 
while collecting the sample reveals a repetitive 
type of element construction as shown by the 
dotted lines. If we assume that the earliest 
plaster could have been a lime-aggregate, we 
then find 3 complete units of construction con- 
sisting of lime-aggregate, wash coat, and plaster, 
applied in the same order. If the lime-aggregate- 
wash coat sequence only is considered, it will 
be seen that the pattern is repeated 4 times. 
The repetition of this pattern over the entire 
period of use of Temple IV could hardly be 
accidental. The use of the term “unit type of 
construction” is not intended to imply that the 
steps were originally constructed in their en- 
tirety as found. It is more probable that suc- 
cessive reconstructions were made by applying 
the unit of lime-aggregate, wash coat, and plas- 
ter, and that the lime-aggregate was an “eco- 
nomical” form of bulk. The addition of a large 
amount of aggregate to the lime-aggregates, by 
the same reasoning, also bespeaks a deliberate 
action. The effect of water on lime-aggregates 
to rapidly cause their softening and collapse 
and the resistance of a nonporous coating such 
as a shell-free wash coat, which, because of its 
thinness dried rapidly, must also have been 
observed. In the light of the information pre- 
sented, it appears that the builders of the steps 
of Temple IV had used a unit of construction 
well adapted to the local climatic conditions 
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and capable of carrying heavy loads and that 
this unit consisted of a lime-aggregate protected 
by a thin coat of relatively impervious plaster 
which, in turn, was covered by a heavier and 
more porous plaster, possibly added for decora- 
tion, to obtain symmetry, or for additional pro- 
tection. 

The possibility exists that the type of con- 
struction described above may be typical of an 
area extending beyond the immediate confines 
of Comalcalco. Ekholm (1944: 386) in de- 
scribing Mound A at Los Flores, Tampico, re- 
ports a structure strongly suggestive of the same 
type of construction as the steps of Temple [V 
at Comalcalco as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing: 

A structure was covered with a single thin shell of plaster 
which, as the earthen core settled, must have cracked up 
very soon after it was finished. . . . Also, new layers were 
superimposed on the old in a curious manner. Always, 
except in the case of one floor, a layer of earth was put 


over the older building before a new one was applied. 


If the types of construction at Los Flores and 
Comalcalco are indeed similar or identical, a 
second use of this type will have been added to 
the one report by Ekholm. 
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THE CERAMIC POSITION OF PALENQUE, CHIAPAS 


RosBert L. 


LTHOUGH the site of Palenque, Chiapas, 

has long been one of the most famous of 
Maya ruins, its pottery has until recently re- 
mained virtually unknown. Aided by a grant 
from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research and with the coopera- 
tion of the Institute of Andean Research, the 
writers conducted ceramic excavations at Palen- 
que in the summer of 1951. With the assistance 
of a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation Fellowship, the senior author in 1956 
made additional stratigraphic excavations at 
Palenque, as well as conducting a brief ceramic 
survey at nearby sites in Chiapas and Tabasco. 
Both seasons of work were in close collabora- 
the Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia of Mexico 


who kindly placed at our disposal large quanti- 


tion with archaeologists of 


ties of the 
course of their primarily architectural investiga- 
tions during the 1951-1956 seasons. 


ceramics which were obtained in 
Material 
assistance of the Instituto in carrying out the 
field investigations is also gratefully acknowl- 


edged.* 


* The operation of the director of the Palenque 
project, Alberto Ruz L., has taken numerous forms 
making our work possible. It is impossible here to giv 
idequate thanks to the many persons who have aided 


the study, but we wish especially to acknowledge un 


publishe 


information provided by the late George 
Brainerd, University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Linton Satterthwaite, Jr., The University Museum, Phila- 
lelph We have profited greatly by discussions with 


Robert E. Smith and Edwin M. Shook of the Carnegie 


Ekholm, Amer- 


Institution of Washington, and Gordon I 


can Museum of Natural History. A special debt of 
gratitude is owed Robert H. Shaver of the Department 
of Geology, University of Mississippi, whose patient 
cooperation has given us technological insights which 


must otherwise have been lacking 
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The best studied of the pottery is that associ- 
ated with the Temple of the Inscriptions (B. C. 
Rands 1954), the structure made so prominent 
in recent years by the discovery of the elaborate 
tomb chamber within the pyramid (Ruz 1955). 
In addition, a brief statement of major conclu- 
sions from the first season’s work has been pub 
lished (Ruz L. 1952c: 


not 


60-3). The present paper 


deals much with a general 


SO 


survey 
Palenque pottery as with the site’s ceramic rel 
tionships. It is recognized that final study of the 
collections may modify some of the conclusions 
still preliminary in nature, which are presente 
herein. However, the generalized nature of cer- 
tain correspondences 
frequent comparison of 


which are cited —th 


broad ceramic trends 
than of 


types — is due primarily to 


or isolated modes rather integrate 
that th 
pottery of Palenque differs markedly from that 
of better Maya 


has shown that even a scant 20 


the fact 
known localities in the 
miles 
from the site the apparently contemporaneous 
ceramic 


Survey 


assemblage has undergone a pr 
nounced and quite surprising change. 

Certain factors, peculiar to Palenque, empha- 
size the need for ceramic knowledge of the site 


The absence of a series of inscribed stelae anc 
the complexity of inscriptions on wall tablets 
present problems for dating in the Maya calem 
In the 
around 9.10. to 9.13. (in the 7th century A! 


dar. general, available dates cluster 
in the Goodman-Martinez Hernandez-Thomp- 
son correlation); although readings have beer 
given from as early as 9.5. to as late as 9.18. 
thus spanning much of the 


(Morley 1937: 


Late Classic perio 
370-1; Ruz L. 1952a; 1952b: 41-2 


1955). Moreover, until the recent work of Ber- 
lin (1956), Armillas, and Ekholm in Tabasco, 
Palenque was in terra incognita so far as any 
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ceramic investigations 
cerned. The peripheral position of Palenque, 
well toward the westerly reaches of the Maya 
area, must be emphasized. 

The location of the site, in the first lime- 
stone foothills that rise steeply from the alluvial 
Tabasco-Chiapas plain, is of particular interest. 
We wish not only to call attention to Palen- 
que’s strategic position so far as “highland” 
versus “lowland” spheres are concerned but to 


systematic were con- 


comment upon tempering materials present in 
he pottery at this site. In general, Maya 
Indians living in limestone country tended to 
use a great deal of crushed limestone (calcite) 
for temper. This material was not present in 
the alluvial Tabasco lowlands; hence the avail- 
Both lime- 
stone and sand were readily available to the 
potters of Palenque, and both were utilized. 
However, there is a definite temporal pattern- 
ing to this. 


able resources of sand were used. 


In the earliest deposits we have 
uncovered, both calcite and quartz were pres- 
ent as temper, in approximately equal amounts, 
depending on the pottery type. But steadily 
the choice of quartz temper gained in ascend- 


VASES, BEAKERS 


LL 


Fic. 1. Changes in basic Palenque vessel forms 
rine Gray; d-f, red-brown, black; g, h, 
Painted 


1:9. Some forms partly reconstructed. 


LOW BOWLS, DISHES 


Typical range: a-c 
unslipped (quartz tempered); 
m-o, red-brown, cream slip, orange slip, polychrome; p 
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ency, until in the latest levels calcite had 
almost died out. Preliminary inspection of 


pottery excavated stratigraphically at Chini- 
kiha, Chiapas, suggests that a corresponding 
shift in tempering materials took place at that 
site. Lying 25 miles to the east of Palenque, 
Chinikiha occupies a generally similar position 
in the sierras, close to the Tabasco plains. In 
the change from calcite to quartz temper we 
tend to see a movement away from typical 
Maya patterns to ones which were more char- 
acteristic of the peripheral Tabasco region. Ad- 
ditional examples of this shift appear in other 
aspects of the Palenque and perhaps the Chini- 
kiha ceramics. 

The earliest pottery recovered at Palenque 
is characterized by other features than the rela- 
tive abundance of calcite temper. Polychrome, 
while never abundant, occurs much more fre- 
quently in early deposits than it does there- 
after; by late times painting of any sort has 
largely disappeared. Red-and-black-on-orange 
is a favored combination. Painted designs are 
geometric, not a single example of typically 
Mayan figure painting as yet being found. 


JARS, BASINS 


red-brown (self-slipped or polished), black, 
i-l, red-brown, cream slip, polychrome, stucco 
inslipped (calcite tempered). Approximate scale 
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Fic. 2 


fluting 


(Drawing courtesy 

The replacement of geometric polychrome 
by monochrome wares follows a trend which, 
in the Petén, characterizes the change from the 
Tepeu 2 to Tepeu 3 horizon (Smith 1955: 6). 
The shift at Palenque from a relative abun- 
dance of painted to unpainted pottery is like- 
wise duplicated at comparatively nearby sites. 
At Yoxiha, in the mountains 20 miles to the 
south, Blom and La Farge (1926: 233) found 
2 superimposed tomb chambers, the earliest of 
which contained numerous painted and poly- 
chrome vessels. Painting was completely absent 
from the upper tomb, however. The lower 
tomb has a generally Tzakol flavor, including 
nasal-flange and composite-silhouette bowls 
with typically Petén bird and rectilinear designs 
(Blom and La Farge 1926, Fig. 191, Pl. 4). At 
Tecolpan, in the Chiapas plains 30 miles to the 
north of Palenque, recent excavations show 
polychrome pottery of so-called “Classic Maya” 
type confined to the lowest levels, being re- 
placed by unpainted wares. The Tecolpan 
polychrome is said mostly to correspond to a 
Tepeu 2 horizon, although a few Early Classic 


types are present (Berlin 1956: 123, 131). 
Twenty miles to the north of Palenque at 
Trinidad, Tabasco, our excavations likewise 


indicated the replacement of polychrome by 
predominantly monochrome wares. This trend, 
however, seems to be in the nature of a gen- 
eralized drift; strict equation of the polychrome 
and unpainted types of Palenque with those of 
the other areas has only occasionally proved 
possible. 

Another transition at Palenque is from serv- 
ice pottery having contrasting slip to self-slip- 
ped, polished, or smudged wares. Actually, the 
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Red-brown cylindrical vase. Incised horizontal panels are separated by medial 


of Avis Tullo 


ch, Carnegie Institution of Washington.) 

use of contrasting slips is always rare at the site, 
but their decline is definite. Slips in the early 
period are orange or cream; some tendency 
is shown for the former to be associated with 
calcite-tempered and the latter with quart: 
tempered pottery. While orange slips some- 
times attain the lustrous finish that has given 
to the term “gloss ware” in the Petén 
(Smith 1955: 27), the Palenque slips are char- 
acteristically soft and matte. The secondary 
role accorded slipping at Palenque, at least 
during the major portion of the occupation, is 
in contrast to such comparatively nearby 
Usumacinta sites as Piedras Negras and Trini- 
dad (60 and 20 miles away, respectively), 
where Petén-like patterns were more closelj 
followed. 


rise 


Changes in the incidence of vessel form are 
observable in Palenque pottery. The more sig- 
nificant of these are indicated in Figure 1 for 
vases and beakers, low bowls and dishes, and 
jars and basins. For the most part, the vessels 
which are shown are standard ones at Palen- 
que, exotic pieces being excluded unless their 
stratigraphic position gives them strong diagnos 
tic value for dating purposes. This would be 
true, for example, of the basal-flanged bow 
(Fig. 1 n), an extremely rare form in the ce 
ramic materials which have been uncovered 
at Palenque. The polar arrangement of basic 
“early” and “late” 
is not intended to imply the existence of 2 
perfectly defined horizons. For the most part, 


vessel forms into categories 


the specific forms are not entirely confined to 


the temporal position for which they are 


shown. Only general trends are indicated. 
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In the finest pottery, cylindrical vases (Fig. 
| il) are in part superseded by outflaring or 
outcurved bowls or beakers (Fig. 1 a-c). Bases 
are flat, small tripod feet sometimes occurring. 
The dominant ware in both forms is red-brown, 
without contrasting slip, but important associa- 
tions exist of polychrome with the cylindrical 
vases and of black ware with the beakers. The 
basal-break bow] (Fig. 1 c) is largely restricted 
to Fine Gray ware. A number of plastic tech- 
niques occur as decoration, incision being pres- 
ent both on cylinders (Fig. 2) and beakers 
(Fig. 3 a-c). Cylindrical vases are occasionally 
combed (Fig. 4 g-i). Vertical grooving (Fig. 4 
ae, j) and dentate stamping (Figs 3 a-c) occur 
particularly on the later forms. But the inci- 
dence of undecorated vessels in these “finer” 
forms is striking throughout the Palenque occu- 
pation. 

Within the sequence of low tripod bowls and 
dishes, the basal-flanged and convex-based 
forms (Fig. 1 m-o) are diagnostic of an early 
horizon, the flat-based forms (Fig. 1 d-f), often 
with bulbous cascabel feet, of a later one. A 
generally similar trend exists elsewhere, for ex- 
ample at Uaxactuin, where flaring-sided dishes 
with flat base and hollow feet achieve some 
prominence in Tepeu 2 and 3 (Smith 1955, 
Chart 1, Types 48, 52, 97, 109, 110, 126, 127, 
133). Not shown in Figure 1, ring-base bowls 
occur early at Palenque, a position consistent 
with their normal Tzakol date at Uaxacttin and 
their presence in the lower but not the upper 
tomb chamber at Yoxiha (Smith 1955; Blom 
and La Farge 1926: 233). Flat, widely everted 
rims are an early feature on the dishes of Palen- 
que (Fig. 1 m, o), being in part superseded by 
hanging rims (Fig. 1 d). A basal ridge or fillet 
(similar to certain examples of the “Z-angle’’) 
occurs abundantly at Palenque on the late flat- 
based tripods (Fig. 1 d-f). Although it differs 
in being unnotched, this feature compares 
closely in profile with the basal treatment of 
certain tripods dating from the terminal Late 
Classic Tepeu 3-Benque Viejo 4-San José 5 
horizons (Smith 1955, Fig. 51 d, l; Thompson 
1940, Fig. 47 a, e, i, j; Thompson 1939, Fig. 80 
c). In the Jonuta horizon of Tabasco the basal 
ridge, like that of Palenque, seems usually to be 
without notches or other segmentation (Ber- 
lin 1956, Fig. 4 w, x). The most common ware 
for the low bowls and dishes at Palenque is red- 
brown, with polychrome or slipped examples 
also having some importance in the early hori- 
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Beaker and jar designs. a-c, dentate stamping 
combined with incising; c, d, monkeys or lemurs. Only 
a is Fine Gray, but the design complex is characteristic of 


this ware. 


zon and black ware in the later levels. Except 
for thumb-impressed basal filleting (Fig. 5 b-d), 
plastic decoration is rare on low bowls and 
dishes. 

Unslipped storage jars also undergo changes 
in vessel form. Sloping necks and upward 
rims are characteristic of the earlier 
examples (Fig. 1 p), while later jars often have 
low vertical necks and more nearly squared 
shoulders (Fig. 1 h). A deep, wide-mouthed 
basin characterizes the later deposits (Fig. 1 g). 
These changes correlate with a pronounced 
shift from calcite to quartz temper. Impressed 
triangles frequently are placed on the shoulders 
of the earlier, calcite-tempered jars (Fig. 6 d, g), 


everted 


forms of this technique persisting on quartz- 
tempered jars (Fig. 6 c, {). Rare on the jars of 
Uaxactuin, the impressed triangle is of Tepeu 1 
and 2 date (Smith 1955, Figs. 47 a,8, 68 d,3, 
75 ). 

The use of color as a means of decoration 
tends to be supplanted by techniques involving 
alteration of the surface. This is a partial corre- 
late of the decline of polychrome. Fine Gray 
and black are the most frequently decorated of 
the unpainted wares. Techniques of incising 
change, early examples being of broader line. 
Incised designs characteristic of the later levels 
are shown in Figure 7, together with examples 
of the extremely rare plano-relief and modeled 
carving (Fig. 7 b, c). Vertical grooving and 
combing are among the more prominent deco- 
rative techniques (Fig. 4), along with thumb 
impressing (Figs. 5, 6 a), fluting, punctating, 
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Fic. 4. Vertical grooving (a-e, j) and combing (g-i). 


ribbed appearance of f is unusual 


and dentate stamping. Seldom seen on the typi- 
cal vessel forms, modeling attains a high de- 
velopment on incensarios and figurines. Stucco 
painting also occurs (Fig. 6 e). Its sometimes 
gaudy color contrasts with the general severity 
of Palenque pottery, wherein major esthetic 
value was placed on such factors as vessel 
shape, thinness of vessel wall, and precision of 
line. 
Other 
succession of wares at Palenque. As has been 
indicated, polychrome and slipped pottery are 
early, tending to disappear in the later levels, 


ceramic developments concern the 


and calcite-tempered utility ware is largely re- 
placed by quartz-tempered unslipped pottery. 
Black ware is known in the early levels, but 
its rise in popularity correlates roughly with the 
decline of polychrome. While early examples 
are sometimes smudged cn a single surface, the 
black ware of Palenque is characterized by the 
even quality of smudging over the entire vessel. 
One notable black bow]! bears a carved hiero- 
glyphic inscription which probably is to be read 
as 9.18.7.10.13 (Ruz L. 1952b: 42, Pl. 27). Per- 
haps somewhat later in the sequence than the 
rise of smudged pottery, a series of fine paste 
wares (untempered or virtually untempered) 
makes its first notable appearance. These in- 
clude Fine Orange and Fine Gray; in addition, 
much of the black ware is of a distinctly fine 
texture. A certain increase in Fine Orange may 
be noted toward the end of the sequence, but 
at best it is of rare occurrence in our excavated 
samples. On the other hand, several X Fine 
Orange vessels purportedly come from Palen- 
que (Dieseldorff 1933, Fig. 109; Lehmann 1935, 
Fig. 6; Vaillant 1927, Fig. 385; Brainerd 1941: 
180). These specimens, however, are quite un- 
like the Fine Orange recovered from the exca- 
vations. In general, the latter material consists 
of small, undecorated sherds and is difficult to 
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assign as to exact type; diagnostic features of 
both X and Z Fine Orange are largely lacking, 
Throughout, the dominant ware continues ti 
be a red-brown, oxidized, quartz-tempered pot- 
tery, which undergoes comparatively little 
change in frequency. As has been seen, how- 
ever, important modifications took place in the 
vessel forms in which the ware commonly oc- 
curred (Fig. 1). 
the ceramic changes which 
have been cited, a late pottery complex exists 
at Palenque which is characterized by distinc- 
tive mineral inclusions and associated techno- 
logical features. Angular particles of an opaque 
blue to white mineral, perhaps to be identified 
as chert, occur in some of the quartz-tempered 
and fine types. The particles contrast sharply 
with the larger, irregularly shaped fragments of 
translucent quartz which characterize the sand 
temper. The blue-white “chert” is uniformly 
of so minute a size as probably to be considered 
a natural inclusion in the clay rather than an 
added tempering material. If so, its significance 
would be that different deposits of clay were 
being exploited by the potters who supplied 
Palenque. 


Underscoring 


These potters, in any event, were 


the 


introducing new firing techniques, for 


b 
d 


Thumb-impressed filleting. a, 


medial; b-d, basa 


Fic. 6. 


b, jar with segmented labial molding; c, d, f, g, jars with 


Design techniques. a, thumb-impressed basin 


impressed triangles; e, stucco painted cylinder 
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“chert-bearing” types were distinctive in having 
wide even cores, in fiacture, and in hardness. 
Moreover, certain shapes and decorative tech- 
niques are associated principally with either the 
“chert-bearing” or “nonchert” pottery. In the 
later levels, the various “chert-bearing” types 
average roughly 50% of the sherds. Even 
should the presence of “chert” inclusions indi- 
cate the use of different beds of clay, one would 
not suppose that so large an amount of pot- 
tery, including utilitarian forms, would have 
been traded in from some truly distant location. 
Lack of information as to the composition of 
clay deposits in the Chiapas-Tabasco region 
vitiates any immediate conclusions along these 
lines. 

Broad developmental trends in the pottery 
of Palenque have been traced up to this point, 
comparisons occasionally being made with ce- 
changes elsewhere in the Maya area. 
Some of the material at Palenque suggesting 
more precise cultural affiliations deserves spe- 
cial comment. 


ramic 


Certain specimens from the oldest deposits 
as yet found at Palenque correspond to Early 
Classic norms, but the levels in which they 
occur do not yield total assemblages of Tzakol 
type. This may be due to the retention of 
earlier forms in a peripheral region or to the 
existence of a fundamentally different ceramic 
pattern, which set the Palenque area apart 
from the Petén. Among the earlier forms re- 
covered at Palenque is a single polychrome 
tripod basal flange (Fig. 1n). Red-and-black(?)- 
on-orange, this is virtually identical to the 
orange ware tripod basal-flanged bowls in the 
earliest Acropolis period at Piedras Negras 
(Butler 1935, Pl. 8, 37; Cresson 1937, Fig. 16). 
In addition to slip, close correspondences in- 
clude pinkish buff paste, calcite temper, beveled 
rim, and asymmetrical flat-bottomed hollow feet 
set into the flange. It is true that the basal 
flange, even when unnotched, is not necessarily 
Early Classic in date; tripod basal-flange bowls 
are abundant in the Late-Classic Chipoc phase 
in the Alta Verapaz (Smith 1952). Never- 
theless at Piedras Negras the tripod basal 
flanges are associated with slab-foot cylindrical 
tripod vases of generalized Early Classic type. 
Another feature at Palenque, of which only a 
single example has been noted, is a gutter 
spout, again suggestive of the Early Classic 
(Smith 1955). The tripod dish with gently 
rounded convex base (Fig. 1 m) is comparable 
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to forms which date from Chama 3 in the Alta | 


Verapaz (Butler 1940, Fig. 22 f). In general, we 
feel that the Early Classic (or beginning Late 
Classic) is not well represented at Palenque, 
but on this general horizon certain secure ties 
do exist with Piedras Negras and, by extension, 
with the better known Maya cultures farther 
to the east. 

Following an early period of correspondence 
with Piedras Negras, at least in respect to cer- 
tain ceramic features, Palenque seems to have 
diverged markedly from that middle Usuma- 
cinta site. Considering the relative proximity 
of the 2 centers, it has been a source of some 
surprise to us that correspondences were not 
closer during the major portion of the sequence. 
To mention just a few of the differences, poly- 
chrome continued to be more abundant at Pied- 
ras Negras; negative painting was more im- 
portant there; utility wares showed heavily 
scored surfaces as opposed to the very lightly 
brushed or tool-marked surfaces at Palenque 
surface Piedras Negras 
tended more toward browns and pinkish buffs, 
lacking the deeper red-brown color that char- 
acterizes a great deal of the Palenque ceramics. 
Features of form and decoration, while occa- 
sionally coinciding at the 2 sites, were seidom 
combined in well-knit, comparable types. Con- 
nections with the Petén were still more remote. 
To exemplify, Palenque’s pottery as a whole 
was not only largely lacking in Early Classic 
(Tzakol) horizon markers such as basal-flanged 
bowls and slab-leg cylindrical vases, but Late 
Classic 


and paste colors at 


(Tepeu) diagnostics such as incurved 
rims and glyph banding were also extremely 
rare. 

Cultural affiliations are sometimes suggested 
by specific designs. Some more sketchily done 
rectilinear incisions are reminiscent of the Alta 
Verapaz, a connection compatible with the 
prominence of incised monkeys and vertica 
chevron bands (Smith 1952, Figs. 13 m, 154 
f, p, q, v, w). (Correspondence in quartz-tem- 
pered reddish paste constitutes another possible 
ceramic link between Palenque and the Alta 
Verapaz.) An atypical black-on-red sherd at 
Palenque, while not Fine Orange in paste, bears 
a stylized bird design similar to that characteris 
tic of X Fine Orange pottery (Brainerd 1941, 
Pls. 1 e, 2c). Although again not Fine Orange, 


an elaborately incised cylindrical vase suggests 
Z Fine Orange features in showing a reclining 
human figure in connection with scrollwork 
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and M-shaped marginal embellishments to the 
scrolls (Fig. 2). The same vessel resembles one 
from the upper tomb at Yoxiha in color, shape, 
incising, thinness of vessel wall, presence of 3 
nubbin feet, and, to some extent, division into 
horizontal zones (Blom and La Farge 1926, PI. 
3). 

Of the Palenque pottery which provides com- 
parison with other regions, Fine Gray is in cer- 
tain respects the most revealing. Unweathered 
examples of Fine Gray at Palenque tend to be 
dark surfaced, but in spite of occasionally shar- 
ing features of form and decoration with black 
ware, it remains a highly differentiated type. 
Common Fine Gray shapes are outcurved basal- 
break bowls and beakers (Fig. 1 a-c). A char- 
acteristic Fine Gray decoration is dentate 
stamping, which often takes the form of diago- 
nal rows as background for incised designs 
(Fig. 3 a). When compared to certain assem- 
blages of Fine Gray ware, such as that found in 
some coastal Campeche sites or at Comalcalco, 
the Palenque Fine Gray is distinguished by a 
number of features. These generally include 
softer paste, absence of several forms such as 
jars, absence of gadrooning, absence of broad 
incision or grooving as rectilinear decoration, 
and, as stated above, the prominence of dentate 
stamping and basal-break bowls. While the 
extent and significance of these divergent trends 
remains to be determined, the Palenque ar- 
rangement of dentate stamping into a row of 
X-shaped designs, often accompanied by a 
floral motif (Fig. 3 b), stands out as a particu- 
larly distinctive feature. The nature of these 
differences is well exemplified by illustrations 
f Fine Gray ware at Canpech, Campeche 
(Ruz L. 1945, Figs. 49, 54-74; 50, 1-20). Of these 
40 pieces perhaps only three would seem to 
conform to the Palenque norms of Fine Gray 
(Ruz L. 1945, Fig. 49, 57-9). 

On the other hand, Fine Gray basal-break 
bowls do occur at a number of Maya sites. 
These bowls characteristically have double bot- 
toms containing rattle pellets and are often in- 
cised with monkey designs against a background 
f dentate stamping or occasionally punctations 
(Berlin 1956: 118-9; Shook 1957). Vessels of 
this general category occur in the western part 
of the Yucatan Peninsula (Vaillant 1927, Fig. 
287), Tecolpan and Jonuta (Berlin 1956, Fig. 
+i, m), Yoxiha (Blom and La Farge 1926, Fig. 
189), and Piedras Negras (Cresson 1937, Fig. 
1). Double-bottomed rattle bowls and monkey 
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designs are as yet unknown in Fine Gray ware 
at Palenque. The typical incised monkey, in- 
cluding a background of dentate stamping, 
does, however, occur in other Palenque pot- 
tery types (Fig. 3 c, d). In Yucatan, Brainerd 
places Fine Gray in the Dzibilchalttin horizon, 
at about 9.14. in the Maya calendar. However 
Berlin (1956: 119) places Fine Gray toward 
the end of the Late Classic in Tabasco. The 
few pieces of Fine Gray from Uaxacttin are 
probably of Tepeu 3 date (Smith 1955: 27, 34). 
Monkey bowls which almost surely are of Fine 
Gray paste occur in the upper tomb at Yoxiha, 
in association with a generally Palenque-like 
assemblage of vessels. The shift in the strati- 
fied Yoxiha tomb chambers from painted com- 
posite-silhouette forms with ring base to incised 
flat-bottomed tripods has already been men- 
tioned. The general sequence at Yoxiha is clear, 
apparently paralleling that at Palenque rather 
closely. However, this does not help as much 
in the temporal placement of the 
Palenque complex of Fine Gray ware and den- 
tate stamping. 

Basal-break bowls with monkey designs and 
dentate stamping also occur at Piedras Negras. 
Here they are mostly confined to surface de- 
posits in Structure J-12, the latest of 6 definable 
buildings in the Acropolis. The pottery is 
largely untempered and shows affinities to Fine 
Orange and Fine Gray at Palenque. At Piedras 
Negras, then, a dating toward the close of the 
Late Classic is strongly suggested for the fine- 
textured basal-break monkey bowls with den- 
tate stamping. Interestingly, it is only in the 
earliest and latest Acropolis periods at this site 
that really close affiliations are to be seen with 
the pottery of Palenque. 

Our 1956 excavations and surface survey 
in the vicinity of Emiliano Zapata, Tabasco, 
have indicated additional correspondences with 
the pottery of Palenque. As well as Fine Gray, 
fine-textured black and cream provide typo- 
logical linkages. These have greater frequency 
in the Zapata area than at Palenque, and the 
total ceramic assemblages are quite distinct. Of 
the sites near Zapata, Trinidad is of interest in 
having a long occupation, perhaps interrupted, 
from Preclassic times until almost the close of 
the Late Classic. 

In Tabasco, Berlin (1956: 131-2) has recog- 
nized a “Jonuta” or Late Classic horizon in 
which 3 major wares succeed one another: 
“Classic Maya” (polychrome), black, and Fine 
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Fine Gray is seen to have affiliations 
the black ware. The beginnings of the 
Jonuta horizon are provisionally equated with 


Orange. 
with 


Tepeu 2 times, the horizon as a whole being 
assigned to a post-Tepeu 2 level. A number of 
forms present at Palenque are duplicated 
in the Jonuta horizon but, speaking broadly, 


vessel 
they do not correlate too well on the basis of 
Thus, shapes characteristic of the domi- 
nant red-brown pottery of Palenque are likely 
to be found in black or Fine Gray (Fig. 1 d, f; 
Berlin 1956, Fig. 4 w, x, Elements of 
decoration sometimes correspond but tend to 


ware. 


gg). 


appear on different shapes or wares. Meriting 
attention, nevertheless, are vertical-necked jars 
with notched or indented rims (Fig. 6 b; Berlin 
1956, Fig. 4 1), thumb-impressed basal filleting 
(Fig. 5 b-d; Berlin 1956, Fig. 4 gg); 


vertically 
combed or grooved cylinders (Fig. 4 g-i; Berlin 
1956, Fig. 4 ll); and a band arrangement which 
V-shaped alternating 
members of which contain (Fig. 
7 g; Berlin 1956, Fig. 4 00). A body of care- 
fully smudged black pottery at Palenque and in 


includes incised units, 


punctations 


various coastal Tabasco sites is similar in being 
fine textured and regularly possessing a wide, 
even black core (see Berlin 1956: 121). Flat- 
based bowls with outcurved walls are common 
in the black pottery of both areas. More specifi- 
cally, fine black bowls with stepped basal flange 
occur in the Tabasco plains and, rarely, at 
Palenque. This form is of Tepeu 2 date in the 
Petén (Smith 1955, Chart 1, Type 100). 

It is also noteworthy that developmental pat- 
terns show partial similarity at Palenque and 
the Tabasco sites. Polychrome falls off to be 
replaced by black ware. There are indications 
that untempered wares may have been rising 
in popularity toward the end of the Palenque 
sequence, but they never attained the ascend- 
ency which was reached by Z Fine Orange on 
the Tabasco plains. This suggests that, barring 
overriding geographical factors, the Palenque 
sequence terminated prior to the close of the 
Jonuta horizon. 

Speaking still more broadly, Palenque, espe- 
cially in its late phases, parallels certain wide- 
spread Gulf Coastal ceramic tendencies. Sand 
tempering is common in the alluvial portions 
of the Veracruz-Tabasco-Campeche region and, 
of undoubtedly greater significance, 
fine textured pottery has a strong development 
(Ekholm 1944; Drucker 1943a, 1943b, 1952; 
Berlin 1956, Ruz L. 1945; Brainerd 1941). Gray- 


cultural 
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black is one of the fine paste ceramic groupings 
that achieves some prominence in Middle and 
especially Upper Tres Zapotes (Drucker 1952: 
99-102, 131). Within this category, Drucker’s 
“real Fine Paste Gray” seems generally com- 
parable to Fine Gray in the Maya area. Black, 


fine paste and coarse, is fairly important 
throughout the Tres Zapotes sequence. As has 
been seen, however, the rise of black ware ir 
the Maya sites to the east gives evidence of 
dating toward the close of the Late Classic 
Still farther along the Gulf Coast, the rare 


untempered Thin Black of Dzibilchaltun ap- 
pears to date the 
Classic. In features of 
temper, fine paste, and gray and black colors 


midway or Late 


Sand 


later in 
general these 
deviate from the ceramic patterns of the Maya 
heartland in the Petén. Thus in the latter area 
black ware, never very abundant, appears t 
decline late in the Classic (Smith 1955, Chart 
1; Thompson 1939: 163, Table 12). Though a 
ceramic cleavage of some sort between Palen- 
que and the Petén is clear, the significance 
the generalized correspondences which Palen- 
que shares with the coast is be deter- 
mined. 


yet to 


Detailed discussion of the elaborate Palenqu 
figurine complex will not be entered upor 
here. Figurines are numerous and depict a wid 
variety of subjects — realistic humans, warriors 
women, grotesques, animals, and birds. Both 
the molding and modeling techniques are used. 
Figurines appear most abundantly in the upper 
levels and have not been found in the earliest 
deposits located at Palenque. This may indi- 
these lev els Or 
The 
position of the figurines is clearly Late Classic 
Relationships exist with the sites in the Tabas« 


lowlands as 


cate an Early Classic date for 


possibly inadequate sampling. tempora 


well as inland, toward 
Negras and the Alta Verapaz. 
Incensarios, like the figurines, show a rich 


development of the ceramicist’s art. The 


flanged tubular form of incense burner, bear- 


ing tiers of masks, has specific resemblances t 


specimens from Zopo Cave, near the Tabasco- 


(Saenz 
199 


Chiapas border 1956; Blom 


Farge 1926, Figs. 


with animal head handles are present, virtually 


some from the Alta 


duplicating 


( Dieseld« ( ‘ollection Re Pedestal-base censers, 
occasionally having a few small, irregularly ar- 


ranged spikes on the surface, also occur. 


Piedras 
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The ceramic position of Palenque is still im- 
perfectly understood, but certain generalizations 
are justified at the present time. Little in- 
dicative of Preclassic has been found and little 
that suggests Early Classic. The earliest part of 
this comparatively short sequence shows specific 
affiliations with Piedras Negras and, in a gen- 
eralized way, participates in some of the broader 
Maya patterns. 
sharply from 
portion of the 


Palenque, however, diverges 
these norms during the major 
sequence that has been re- 
overed. The distinctive stamp of its ceramics 
is great when looked at from the perspective of, 
say, the Petén; it is rather less when viewed 
from the Tabasco plains or perhaps the Alta 
Verapaz. To extent, the stratigraphy 
found 30 years ago by Blom in the nearby 
Yoxiha tombs recapitulates the story of Palen- 


some 


que’s increasing divergence. In late times, how- 
ever, a complex involving fine paste wares, 
basal-break bowls, incised monkey designs, and 
again to link 
Palenque with Piedras Negras, to strengthen its 


lentate stamping serves once 
ties with the Tabasco coast, and even to provide 
mnections with far-off Yucatan. But, to judge 
from our excavated samples, Palenque was 
abandoned markers as 
X Fine Orange or Plumbate had a chance to 


assert themselves. 


before such horizon 
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A PERUVIAN IKAT 


Ina \V 


HE IKAT technique, that of 


designs in a fabric by means of a resist- 


producing 


dyeing process in which the yarns of the warp, 
of the weft, or of both the warp and the weft, 
are pattern-dyed prior to weaving, was believed, 
until recently, to have been unknown in pre- 
Columbian Peru (Crawford 1916: 154; Dixon 
1928: 201-9; Means 1931: 490). To date only 
a few examples of archaeological Peruvian 
textiles patterned by this method have been 
reported. Dressen (1930: 67) and Bird (1947: 
73-4; 1952: 359; Bennett and Bird 1949: 285) 
mention some of these and Kroeber has spoken 
of ikats from Supe being present in the Uni- 
versity of California Museum of Anthropology 
(personal communication, September, 1949). 
To the best of the author’s knowledge descrip- 
tions of only 4 Peruvian ikats have been pub- 
lished (Table 1). Another example came to 
light in The University Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, when upon examina- 
tion, an apparently insignificant small bundle 
of charred rags in the Max Uhle collection 
of Peruvian artifacts from Pachacamac, proved 
to be 4 remnants of ikat cloth (Fig. 1). This 
specimen was listed in the Museum catalog as 
number 30355 a, b, c of the Max Uhle collec- 
tion from Pachacamac. One fragment, adhering 
to another piece, was unmarked and now has 
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been labeled a’. In Uhle’s field catalogs all of 
the fragments carried the number 1770 p. 

Further investigation showed that these tex- 
tile fragments constitute one of several mu- 
seum specimens in the same collection (29306 
30211 a, b; 30221 a, b; 30296 a, b) which dis 
play evidence of resist dyeing of the yarns. The 
remnants under consideration provide the only 
examples in this group in which a decorative 
design was obtained solely through the use of 
the ikat technique, with no obscuring of the 
evidence of yarn pattern-dyeing through the 
addition, subsequent to weaving, of overpaint- 
ing, cloth tie-dyeing, or stamping. The ikat 
technique was applied to the warp only, as in 
the other examples from Peru. The dye used 
for patterning penetrated the warp yarns to 2 
considerable degree, but in no case has the 
color appeared on the weft yarns, showing that 
the pattern could not have been added after 
weaving. 

The specimen was taken from the Cemeter} 
of Pachacamac by Max Uhle during his excava- 
tions of 1896, while with the William Pepper 
Peruvian Expedition. Checking of the expedi- 
tion’s original handwritten field catalogs re 


vealed that Uhle had recognized the presence 
in this fabric of designs produced by the ikat 
technique. He described the specimen in the 
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English version as: “Two pieces patterned by 
interrupted dyeing of the threads of the chain,” 
and in the German: “2 gewebestiicke, in denen 
das muster durch uterbrochene Farbring der 
Fiiden der Kette gegeben ist.” No mention of 
this technique appears in Pachacamac, Uhle’s 
report dealing with the findings of this expedi- 
tion, although the presence of cloth tie-dye has 
been noted (1903: 29, 32, Fig. 31). 

The textile under consideration consists of 4 
fragments of cotton cloth, all of which cor- 
exactly in yarn type, yarn count, 
weave, color, and design. The similarities sug- 
gest that the 4 pieces might have been parts of 
a single web, but remaining selvages and design 
repeats show that this was not the case. Re- 


respond 


construction indicates that these fabric remains, 
now fragmentary and badly charred, represent 
3 separate cloths, each of which measured 
originally, approximately 85% inches in length 
by 20 inches in width. The dimensions of 
two of the webs have been established on the 
bases of the remaining selvages, matching tex- 
tures, and design elements (Fig. 2). Those of 
the other fragment were projected through 
reference to the identity of its detail with that 
f the other pieces and its failure to fit in as a 
component part of either of the other webs. 
Figure 1 shows 3 fragments constituting parts of 
2 webs. There is an overlapping of the 2 webs 
in the central section of the photograph. Figure 
3 presents a detail of the fourth fragment which 
riginally formed part of a third web. The 
weave for all of the pieces is plain or tabby 
in which one warp crosses one weft. The count 
is square, averaging 14 per inch, with a range of 
from 10 to 18. Both warp and weft yarns are 


TABLE 1 


Reported in Warp Grouping 
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single-ply, S-spun, crepe twist, with irregulari- 
ties of spinning which have resulted in yarns 
varying in diameter throughout their lengths. 
Wide spacing of the warps and wefts, during 
weaving, has produced an open gauzelike effect 
in the finished fabric (Fig. 3). 

It seems improbable that the exact corre- 
spondence between the 3 separate webs could 
have been produced either accidentally or by 
deliberate copying. It is more likely that the 
warping, tying, and dyeing of the yarns for all 
of the webs was done at the same time, by one 
person or under the supervision of one person, 
and further, that all of the fabrics were in- 
tended to be used together or for a like pur- 
pose. There is no evidence of sewing although 
several sections of selvage are intact. (The 
sewing stitches visible in Figure 1 are modern, 
attaching the specimen to the backing.) Thus 
it is impossible to judge whether or not the 3 
original cloths were designed to be joined into 
a single finished piece, or perhaps were planned 
to be put together with strips of contrasting 
weaving. 

Each length of the fabric has a design con- 
sisting of 2 large diamond- or lozenge-shaped 
areas delineated by a double outline of rectan- 
gular blocks or steps (Fig. 4). Within each 
lozenge are 6 horizontal rows: four of birds, two 
of small geometric figures. The selvages of the 
fabric have corresponding birds and small 
blocks. The original color of the warp yarn 
appears to have been white, or the light buff 
of unbleached “white” cotton. Light blue, and 
tan or light brown dyes were used. Thus, the 
design is in white and blue on a tan ground. 
All of the weft is of a henna or reddish brown 
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Collection 
(as published) 


Pros entence 


(as published) 


Bird 1947 Paired 


Dressen 1930 Single (7) 


Harcourt 1934 Paired No 


No. 2 


in Dressen) 


Snethlage 1931 Paired and in fours 


Human and bird figure 
Simple step motive 


l, simple step motive 


Mythological figures 


Vira Valley, 


Huaca de la Cruz 


American Museum of 
Natural History 


Barranca north Farbenindustrie 


of Pacasmayo 


Central Coast of Peru Trocadero 


(same example as 


Probably Pachacamac Museum fiir 


Volkerkunde, Berlin 
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Fic. 1. Remains of 2 cotton cloths showing designs in 
ikat technique, from Pachacamac, Gravefield I. Univer- 
sity Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Max Uhle Col- 


lection, Specimens 30355 a, b, c. (Metric scale 15 cm.) 


(Photograph by Reuben Goldberg.) 
color without patterning. Color data are shown 
1 Table 
The provenience of the specimen was given 
by Uhle as Gravefield I of the 
Pachacamac. Unfortunately, 


Cemetery of 
no further detail 


or the 


Fi A reconstruction of the Kat design from 


web of the Gravefield | 


concerning the exact position within the grave- 
field has been included in either the Germa! 
English version of Uhle’s original field 
catalogs, nor has any notation concerning this 
particular fabric been made in Uhle’s monu- 
mental published report, Grave- 
field I, or Cemetery I, as designated in the 
above volume, lay within the enclosure of the 
“Temple of Pachacamaj” (Uhle 1903: 12, 41, 
Map of the Ruins) and was filled to overflow- 
ing with burials, old ones 
turbed repeatedly to make room for new (Uhle 
1903: 16). In his field catalogs, Uhle classed his 
finds as from “Gravefield I” and from “the 
part of Gravefield I.” The specimen 
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under consideration was listed simply as from 
Gravefield I. Cotton gauzelike ponchos are 
mentioned in Pachacamac as typical of the 
textiles found in the “uncovered ground,” as 
being present in both levels of “new soil,” and 
in front of the Temple. Although absent from 
the detailed lists of artifacts taken from the 
few undisturbed burials of Cemetery I, they are 
included as one of the types characteristic of 
these burials (Uhle 1903: 35, 37-9, 42-4). Ac- 
cording to Uhle, both the artifacts and the 
native and Spanish reports give evidence that 
this whole burial ground was in continued use 
wer a considerable length of time, extending 
from pre-Tiahuanaco into Inca times, but in 
Cemetery I, the Inca period is not believed to 
have been represented (Uhle 1903: 18-41). 
Several appear in a com- 
parison of the above details with those which 


items of interest 


2. Fasri MatcHep to D1 


AB COoLors* TIONARY 
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have been reported for other Peruvian ikats 
(Table 1). It has been suggested, in connec- 
tion with the ikat from Viru Valley, that the 
ise of paired warps in weaving will not produce 
the best results when warp yarn tie-dyeing is 
ised as the design-producing technique (Bird 
1947: 77). 


Peruvian ikats previously reported, with one 


Paired warps appear in all of the 


vossible exception. This exception is in a fabric 
from north of Pacasmayo, noted by both Dres- 
d’Harcourt. The not 
ernible in the reproduced photographs. D’Har- 
court’s 


sen and weave is dis- 


classification as “en coton, 
(1934: 136, 


Pl. 51, 2) and Dressen’s as “one up and one 


muslin, 


armure toile, genre mousseline” 


down” (1930: 66-7) indicate plain weave, but 
since the terms, plain weave, tabby, and muslin 
¥ten 


are used to include the basket weaves, 
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those having paired warps, or wefts, or both 
(O’Neale 1942: 152, 153, Table 2; Bird 1952: 
358), it is impossible to draw a decisive con- 
clusion from the published accounts. The other 
specimen shown by d’Harcourt, classified only 
as from the Central Coast of Peru, is described 
as having “two warp threads used at a time” 
(1934: 73, 74, Pl. 51, 1). The ikat from Virt 
Valley, analyzed by Bird, also has paired warps 
(1947: 77). The Pachacamac example reported 
by Snethlage has some warps paired and a few 
used in groups of four (1931: 50). The Pacha- 
camac Gravefield I cloth has all of the warps 
used singly (Fig. 3). 

This would indicate, according to the above 
theory, that the Gravefield I example shows 
the better adjustment of weaving to the use 
of the ikat technique. It should be pointed out 
further, however, that the red-brown wefts of 
the square-count Gravefield | textile cloud the 
ikat designs, as do the stripes of alternating 
brown and white in the weft of the fabric from 
Pacasmayo. Likewise, the uneven spinning and 
of the yarn in the Gravefield I 
tended to blur the design out- 
use of square count with like 
and weft, has failed to produce 
a cloth with clear-cut warp designs. 


the crepe twist 
specimen have 
lines, the 
yarns in warp 


and 


The basis for the theory presented above is 
acceptable as evidence of lack of adjustment to 
the use of a new or an unfamiliar technique 
only if we assume that a clear-cut design out- 
line constituted the desired objective. The use 
of warp-faced weaving and smooth even yarns 
would have produced more distinct patterns 
in a warp ikat than those appearing in the 
above examples. From periods dating prior to 
any claimed for the Peruvian ikats thus far re- 
ported, smooth, evenly spun yarns and warp- 
faced fabrics were produced in Peru. The tech- 
niques of 
work” 


15 2-6: 


tapestry, double-cloth, and “patch- 
(O’Neale 1942: 
all of which pro- 


weaving were in 
Uhle 1903: 


ided means for obtaining clear-cut design areas 


use 
29-32), 


in distinct colors. The ikat section of the Pacas- 
mayo specimen, shown by d’Harcourt, has been 
attached to a section having a sharp pattern 
f stripes produced by means of a nonikat tech- 
nique, in this case, the simple grouping of warp 
(1934: Pl. 51, 2). 


Fabrics from areas outside of Peru indicate the 


yarns of contrasting hues 
intentional use of both strong and muted pat- 


terning. Pattern-weaving, used in the same web 
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Fi Detail of a textile fragment showing designs in ikat technique, from Pachacamac, Gravefield I. Univer 


sity Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Max Uhle Collection, Specimen 3€ (Metric scale 15 cm.) (Phot 
graph by Reuben Goldberg.) 
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with weft and double yarn tie-dye, appears in 
Japanese silk ikats from Oshima (photographs 
in the author’s files). Examples of paired warps 
in warp ikats can be cited from Indonesia 
(Haddon and Start 1936: 107-8, 111-2, Pls. 33- 
4), where the ikat technique reached a very 
high level of development. Haddon and Start 
(1936: 138) compare ikat to the “shadowy” 
patterning obtained by modern warp printing. 
Buhler speaks of the softness of ikat designs 
providing their chief charm (1942: 1586). Is it 
not probable that for both the Peruvians and 
other skilled weavers, ikatting produced a de- 
sirably different, shadowy effect and that a 
quality or attainment norm based on design 
clarity is unsound? 

The argument has been presented that over- 
painting is an adjustment or correction of the 
design made because of incomplete mastery 
of the basic technique (Bennett and Bird 
1949: 285; Bird 1947: 77). Overpainting, absent 
from the Gravefield I specimen herein re- 
ported, is present in other specimens from the 
same site, and is present also in the Virt Valley 
example. Iklé mentions overpainting as used 
on the warp ikats of North Borneo (1931: 34) 
a region known, also, for its extremely compli- 
cated double ikats. Speaking of the somewhat 
closely related technique of cloth tie-dye, Uhle 
explains the application of an additional color 
to a Pachacamac example as being “hand 
done,” a distinction from being dipped into the 
dye (1903: 32). Iklé refers to overpainting being 
applied “as accents,” if desired, on Javanese 
Plangis (1941: 12). Likewise, the use of free- 
hand overpainting is an accepted procedure in 
the production of intricate Japanese cloth tie- 
dye fabrics (photographs in author’s files). A 
Persian technique of considerable antiquity, 
Kalemkar or “pencil-work,” used for producing 
patterns on cotton cloth, combines block print- 
ing with hand painting (Smith 1924: 20), indi- 
cating a widespread acceptance of the use of 
painting in combination with other patterning 
methods. It appears, thus, that this process of 
overpainting should be classed, more properly, 
as an expedient means of producing a certain 
desired effect, rather than as a corrective device. 

The fact that all of the known Peruvian ikats 
are warp ikats may point toward a limited de- 
velopment of the art of yarn pattern-dyeing. 
The theory has quite general acceptance that 
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Figure 1. 


rate webs 


Diagram of the textile fragments shown in 
(There is a slight overlapping of these 2 sepa- 
along the central section, in the photograph.) 
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warp ikats are produced more easily than weft 
ikats, and obviously they are simpler than the 
double type which includes both warp and weft 
dyeing and must be handled in such a manner 
that the pattern elements match when the 
Indonesian weft ikats de- 
veloped out of warp ikats according to Bihler 
(1942: 1604). Iklé credits a predominance to 
warp, weft and double ikatting (1931: 
8). This theory seems to be supported by nu- 


fabric is woven. 


over 


merical preponderance, but further substantia- 
tion IS needed. 

The in the 
Peruvian ikat fabrics again suggests a lack of 


limited number of colors used 
mastery of the technique. The largest number 
used in dyeing seems to have been three, with 
the original yarn hue making a fourth (d’Har- 
court 1934: 73-4). The process of tying certain 
of the yarns which have been grouped 
into small bunches, to prevent the color from 


areas 


penetrating to the protected areas when the 
skein is bath, and then 
untying some of these before a second immer- 


immersed in a dye 


sion (or the use of the reverse method of tying 
certain additional areas after each dyeing), 
means that any unprotected sections are re- 


colored with each additional dyeing. 


This re- 
sults in the background color, or that of any 
continuously unprotected areas, being a com- 
bination of all the dyes used, producing, if the 
yellow, and blue) are 

near-black with 
nance of 


While 


nical limitation does not preclude the use of 


colors (red, 
black or 


the strongest 


primary 
a predomi- 


present, 


hue. this tech- 


many colors, it tends to make a limited number 


consistent with the technique, even when 
highly developed, as may be noted in Indo- 
nesian and Japanese ikats. The use of patch- 
work weaving in Peruvian cloth tie-dye (Ben- 

1949: 281; d’Harcourt 1934, PI. 
50, 3; Uhle 1903: 32, Fig. 31) may be an out- 


come of 


nett and Bird 


the Peruvians’ recognition of the in- 
evitability of the neutralization of colors in over- 
dyeing, the problem being solved by the in- 
genious device of sectional weaving (O’Neale 
1933: 87-94). Custom also must be considered 
as a limiting factor in the use of color. Estab- 
lished practice tends to fix or limit, far below 
the available range, the number of hues used 
for any assigned purpose. Thus it appears to be 
doubtful that a limitation in the color range 
can be 


considered as a the de- 


velopmental level of the ikat technique. 


criterion of 
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D’Harcourt has classed all Peruvian ikat de 
signs as simple variations of a step pattern and 
thereby indicative of a lack of technical accom- 
plishment (1934: 73). Neither the design of 
the Viru Valley example nor that of either of 
the Pachacamac fabrics fits into this category 
the designs being more complex than those of 
from the Central Coast and 
Pacasmayo, reported by d’Harcourt. The ma- 
nipulation of the pattern yarns in both the Vird 
Valley and the Pachacamac cloths involved ; 
considerable amount of 


the specimens 


Unfortu- 
nately, the fragmentary and charred conditior 
of the Gravefield I ikat makes it impossible t 


planning. 


check completely the accuracy of pattern yarr 
placement. There are many discrepancies 

the widths of the individual blocks of the de- 
sign and a few pattern yarns obviously are lack- 


An odc 


variation of the blue and white in the steppe 


ing at the side selvage of one section. 


outlines of the lozenge suggests some difficulty 
in the preplanning of color areas. However, if 
two of these cloths were planned to be seamed 
together to make a design unit, the odd blue 
and white been inten- 
tional, as they correspond when 2 breadths ar 


Variations may hav 


placed side by side. 


Comparison of the vary- 
ing hues, values, and intensities of the colors 
and of their relative placements on individua 
yarns, indicates that the warps for all 3 pieces 
were dy ed together. 

The setting up of plans for the pattern-dyeing 
of the warps for 3 or more webs at one time 
and the colors in addition to th 
Probably 


after the stretching of the warps, all sections 


using of 
background, was not a simple task. 
1, and the dyeing 
proceeding in the following manner: The first 


to be white and blue were tie 


of a warm tan hu 
which colored the exposed background areas 


immersion was in a dye bath 


The second dipping followed the untying of th 
set of bindings which protected the parts to b 
blue. The light blue dye colored the newh 
exposed areas blue, but neutralized the back- 
ground to some extent, through the over-dyeing 
of the tan. 

the “white” 


Removing the remaining tyings left 
sections the color of the origin: 
yarn. 


When it is taken 


each of these Peruvian cloths was woven wit! 


into consideration that 


4 selvages, the warps of each being continuous 
winding back and forth from end to end, it i 


obvious that even the yarns for simple stey 


designs must have been counted and tied it 
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place. The theory that all of the warps, might 
have been dyed alike in alternating blocks of 
color, and then slipped into different positions 
to form a flame or arrow pattern (Iklé 1931: 
3, 7, 8; Bidhler 1942: 1605) or a stepped design, 
would not work out well with a warp made of 
a continuous yarn, this being practicable only 
where the length adjustment of individual 
yarns could be controlled. The use of a con- 
tinuous warp excludes to some extent the possi- 
bility and need for figuring out mathematically 
the number of yarns needed in a certain dye- 
pattern and, later, the sorting of these into their 
respective positions. It would be both possible 
and technically practical to superimpose one 
warp on another, or to fold half of a bilateral 
warp design on itself, in order to tie the cor- 
responding sections at one time, provided the 
groups of yarns included in any one binding did 
not exceed a thickness into which the dye 
would penetrate satisfactorily to the point of 
stricture. 

The evidence indicates that ikat 
makers were accomplished to a level where 


Peruvian 


they were willing to undertake complicated 
yarn pattern dyeing. There has not been re- 
ported, as yet, an example in which the design 
was developed with a high degree of accuracy. 
Based on evidence from a total of only 5 pieces, 
it seems presumptious to assume that the pre- 
sently known standard of quality is the highest 
level for all Peruvian ikats. 

The general workmanship of the Gravefield 
I textile is good. The fabric is the same type of 
sheer cloth which often occurs with 2 or more 
breadths seamed together and with the outer 
edges finished by means of narrow sewed-on 
tapestry. There are a number of 
ther pieces of this sheer fabric in Uhle’s Pacha- 
camac collection (Uhle 1903: 35, 37, 42, 45), 
and they are plentiful among the artifacts from 
ther Peruvian sites. There is nothing, except 
the ikatting, which makes the Gravefield I piece 
in any way remarkable. The basic fabric ap- 
pears to be a common or “standard” cloth type 
for its particular time and place. Is it not prob- 
able that similarities to the standard cloths of 
their respective times would prove to be pres- 
ent, if the remaining ikats were compared with 
the other fabrics with which they were associ- 
ated formerly? If so, it seems likely that the 
idea of ikatting or of yarn pattern dyeing was 


borders of 


transmitted from person to person and place 
to place and that the spreading of the ikat tech- 
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nique does not represent a case of the dissemi- 
nation of a full-blown applied art. 

Attempts to classify Peruvian ikats as late or 
early on a basis of technical achievement are 
not particularly fruitful, since only the method 
of pattern-dyeing sets them apart from other 
fabrics found generally throughout Peru. There 
remain, however, some bits of more concrete 
evidence. The Virt Valley textile was a surface 
find (Bird 1947: 73) in a cemetery at the 
Huaca de la Cruz, from which pottery classed 
as Gallinazo, Mochica, and Tiahuanaco was 
obtained. The Pachacamac Gravefield I ikat 
was from a large cemetery, parts of which 
are known to have contained artifacts as late as 
Inca and_ possibly post-Columbian, al- 
though all of the materials taken from the area 
designated as Gravefield I are believed to be 
pre-Inca (Uhle 1903: 6, 18, 41). The other 
Pachacamac example is “said to be from Pacha- 
camac” (Snethlage 1931: 49); no more specific 
site details are available and even the general 
provenience seems to be in doubt. One ikat 
is classified only as from the Central Coast 
(d’Harcourt 1934: 136), another as from “Bar- 
ranca, north of Pacasmayo” (Dressen 1930: 67; 
d’Harcourt 1934: 136). Although the site evi- 
dence so far does not justify any specific time 
conclusion, the Gravefield I piece gives addi- 
tional weight tc conviction that the origin 
of the practice of yain tie-dyeing in Peru was 
not only pre-Columbian, but pre-Inca, and it 
is believed that other known ikats, for which 
data have not been published, will provide 
further substantiation. 


also 


Designs have been used rather widely as a 
means of assigning time relationships to textiles. 
On this basis, Peruvian ikats have been classed 
by Bennett and Bird as being no earlier than 
the Late Coastal Tiahuanaco pottery (1949: 
285). The Gravefield I example, although quite 
different in design from the ones included 
above, appears to belong within the same time 
span (see Willey 1948: 9, Table 1). 

The designs of the Gravefield I ikat resemble 
quite closely those of the southern coastal, 
Middle Ica pottery illustrated by Kroeber and 
Strong (1924: 144, Fig. 15, Pls. 32, 36, 38, 39 a), 
and this resemblance extends in some degree 
to the late Ica and Inca designs. The ikat 
motives have the characteristics which are 


listed by the above authors (1924: 103, 108, 
112-5) and by Bennett (1946: 137-8) as typical 
of the decoration of the Late Ica I Period, 
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forms, diamonds and 
squares, conventionalized birds, small designs 
arranged in slanting rows to form lozenges. Bird 


namely: geometric 


geometric 
motives appear also on textiles and pottery from 


forms, diagonal arrangements, and 
many other Peruvian sites and during an ex- 
tensive time span, but their similarities to the 
Gravefield I ikat designs are less marked than 
are those of the Ica pottery. 

Late Ica I is considered to be a continuation 
of the Middle Ica II style which corresponds to 
Coast Tiahuanaco B, and to Pachacamac D, 
late Middle period classifications, according to 
Bennett (1946: 137-8). Willey (1948: 9, Table 
1) places both North and Central Coastal Tia- 
huanaco prior in time to the Middle and Late 
Ica styles of the south coast. 

Bennett claims plain cloth (presumably, plain 
weave cloth) with ikat decoration to be typical 


of the textiles of the Chimu Period (1946: 
141). This indicates Late north coastal, as well 
as the previously cited Middle to Late south 


Although the Pachacamac 
site belongs to the central coastal culture area, 


affiliations. 


coastal 
evidences of both Chimu culture and of Ica 
type designs have been found at Pachacamac 
(Strong and 1943: While it is 
that the Gravefield I ikat may 
been an Ica trade piece, it must be noted that 
to date none of the known ikats has been found 
south of Pachacamac. 


Corbett 59). 


have 


pe yssible 


Possibly the Gravefield I specimen represents 
an example of the linking of a technique from 
the north with designs from the south, these 
being used with cotton, the basic coastal fiber, 
fabricated textile 
method. The development probably took place, 


according to a_ standard 
if the specimen was made where it was found, 
in the central geographical area where north 
Middle 


time when the 
period styles were merging into the Late. 


and south met, at a 


Conclusions. Weavers and dyers, working 
closely with all of the basic textile techniques, 
would have been likely to follow patterns of 
experimentation similar to one another, regard- 
less of their geographic location or the presence 
or absence of outside contacts. Experimentation 
would not have precluded the possibility of 
copying from another group of craftsmen either 
an incipient or a fully developed craft, if the 
opportunity present, but the tech- 
niques of painting and dyeing and the concepts 


was once 


of functional and applied ornamentation were 


mastered in an advanced textile producing so- 
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ciety, barring social taboos, these techniques 
were most likely to have been applied to tex 
tiles, sooner or later, according to many, if not 
all, of their various possibilities. These possi- 
bilities, being technically limited in regard t 
the painting and dyeing of textiles, would have 
had a greater probability of falling into like 
patterns of accomplishment, on a chance basis, 
than would have been the case with some of 
the less narrowly circumscribed crafts. Develop- 
ment could not be expected to have occurred 
according to the same decorative or technica 
standards of quality in any 2 independent areas. 

Any particular society would decide, withir 
itself, which items were worth accepting and 
expanding beyond either a copying or an ex 
perimental stage. The presence of distinctive 
patterns produced in various textile techniques, 
or used repeatedly in the development of new 
designs, would indicate some degree of accept- 
ance and some place in the social or economic 
The finding 
of only a few fairly simple ikats would suggest 


scheme for the resulting fabrics. 


that development had not moved beyond ; 


trial stage, either in terms of technological ac- 
complishment or of social acceptability. 

The nature of the Vir: Valley and of th 
Gravefield I ikats, and probably also the Pacas- 
mayo cloth, indicates that 
plishment in the use of the ikatting technique 


Peruvian accom 
had passed the level of early experimentation 
How far progress had gone beyond this point 
cannot be determined at present, nor can anj 
criteria be set up for distinguishing betwee 
the borrowings and the locally developed tech- 
nical and aesthetic skills used in the productiot 
There is too little evidence availabl 
at present on which to base 


of ikats. 
meaningful con- 
clusions in these respects. 

Loss of evidence has resulted, as has beet 
pointed out previously (Bird 1947: 73, 74), not 
only because of the perishable nature of textile 
materials, but from the nonspectacular char- 
acter of ikat fabrics, due to their shadowy de- 
Collectors com 


materials 


and muted colorings. 


with 


signs 


cerned display and_ dealers 
searching for marketable objects no doubt dis- 
carded many ikat cloths because of their lack of 
interest to the casual observer. Unfortunately, 
a knowledge of textile technology is rare among 
professional archaeologists, since this has not 
been considered to be a requisite part of their 
training. As a consequence, textile materials 


have been lost in the field, and many textile 
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records have been regrettably limited in scope. 
Similarly, many nonspectacular and fragmen- 
tary cloths remain unanalyzed in museum and 
private collections. The scarcity of information 
and the exceedingly limited number of pub- 
lished technical studies handicap the student of 
prehistoric textiles in drawing conclusions con- 
cerning either the local development or the 
wrigin and distribution of the ikat technique in 
Peru. It is believed, however, with the further 
information which may become available, that 
the ikat fabrics of Peru, due to their basic char- 
acteristics and the narrow limits of the tech- 
nologies involved in their production, eventu- 
ally may provide the data for one of the most 
interesting and revealing chapters of Peruvian 
prehistory. 
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IRRIGATION SYSTEMS IN THE VALLEY OF TEOTIHUACAN 


RENE MILLON 


EVERAL excavations have recently been 

completed in the Maravilla system, a small 
abandoned irrigation system in the Valley of 
Teotihuacan, discovered by Armillas on an 
aerial photograph in 1954 and reported on by 
Armillas, Palerm, and Wolf (1956). 
recent summary of irrigation studies in Meso- 
see Wittfogel (1957: 19-20). For an 
earlier summary of climatic conditions in the 
Valley, see Millon (1954). The present paper 
is a preliminary report on two of these excava- 
tions with additional data on other abandoned 
and existing systems of irrigation in the Valley.* 


For a 


america, 


The Maravilla system is located in an area 
of gently rising ground in the northwestern part 


of the Valley of Teotihuacan between the 
Cerros Maravilla and Cerro Atlatongo (see 
Fig. 1). It derives its name from the former. 


It is a small system fed by intermittently flow- 
ing streams, situated north of the fertile flat- 
lands of the central part of the Valley in an 
area of 
depth. 


poor soils, often less than a meter in 
Because of the limitations imposed by 
hills and 
capable of irrigating a large amount of land. 


nearby rolling terrain it was never 
The character of the soils in this part of the 
Valley and the amount of potentially irrigable 
land it possesses contrast sharply with condi- 
tions in the central part of the Valley where 
soils are rich and deep (6 to 8 m.) and entirely 
irrigable, and where the supply of water is 
continuous. 

The significance of the Maravilla system, if its 
age can be established, lies in the marginal 
character of the area it served, and in the rela- 
tionship of the system to systems in the central 
part of the Valley to which it is connected (see 
Fig. 1), 


where irrigation would have been initially de- 


for it does not appear to be an area 
veloped. Its construction would have yielded 
relatively poor returns for the effort involved in 
contrast with the rich yields which a similar 

* The excavations reported on here were conducted 
under a grant from the National Science Foundation. | 
Arellano 
and Mariano Villegas of the Instituto Geolégico Nacional 
Nacional de 
and to Benjamin Olvera of Atlatongo 
of the 


should like to express my gratitude to A. R. V 


and the Escuela Agricultura respectively, 


and Peter Kunkel 
University of California at Los Angeles for their 


invaluable assistance during the past year 


expenditure of effort would bring in the central 
part of the Valley even without the creation of 
the unified system which presently exists. This 
suggests that the Maravilla system was built 
in response to a need for a fuller exploitation 
of the poorer land of the Valley, presumably 
after the potentialities of the central part of the 
Valley had been at least partially realized. Its 
existence, whatever its age, thus implies the 
previous establishment of systems in the central 
part of the Valley. 

The excavations conducted within this sys 
tem were not expected to solve the problem 
of the antiquity of irrigation in the Valley be- 
cause, in addition to its marginal nature, surface 
indications did not suggest that it had any great 
antiquity, the earliest pottery found in any sig- 
nificant numbers on the surface being of the 
Tula period (Mazapan Red-on-Buff and other 
types). 

The details of the Maravilla system were de- 
scribed in the report of its discovery and there 
is no need to repeat that description here. |: 
brief, however, it consists of a complex of 3 


dams, a diverted stream, and a small cana 


storage dam at 
Dam II 
is a modern diversion dam, located immediately 
south of the point the 


(see Fig. 2). Dam I is a large 


the head of the system (Fig. 2 aa’). 
stream makes 
a sharp S-curve (Fig. 2 b). It serves to prevent 


where 


the stream from breaking through at this point 
and flowing directly to the south, which it did 
during floods 20 to 30 years ago before the 
building of the present dam. According to : 
] 


OCal 


official in Atlatongo there is no memory 
of the stream actually having flowed directly 
to the south of the present dam. It only took 
this course temporarily during periods of heavy 
rainfall. Nevertheless there is a marked de- 
pression south of the dam which can be easily 
followed for a distance of some 800 m. (see 
Fig. 2 d), and which bears all the earmarks of 
a former stream bed. The topography at this 
point that the made by 


stream in front of the present dam is not 


suggests curve the 


natural one. Moreover, a remnant of a former 
stream course also exists to the north of Dam Il 
(see Fig. 2 b), which the flood explanation 
would not account for. All of this suggested 
that at some time in the past the stream had 
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been diverted to its present course by a dam, 
but this could only be proved by excavation. 
Dam III (Fig. 2 f), also a diversion dam, is 
located a short distance to the south of the 
canal intake (Fig. 2 e). All traces of the dam 
have vanished. Its former existence is 
attested to by the presence of 2 parallel lines 
f post holes cut into the exposed tepetate (the 
Mexican term for the semi-lithified soils nor- 


itself 


mally underlying soils of lesser compactness in 
this and many other parts of Mexico). The 
function of this dam seems to have been the 
diversion of water into the canal intake. The 
canal intake is bordered on the down-valley 
a row of post holes, similar to but 
smaller than those comprising the remains of 
Dam III. Their probable function has been 
commented on and need not be repeated here. 


side by 
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The course of the canal beyond the intake, 
after it leaves the tepetate and enters overlying 
soils, can be followed with no difficulty. It is 
marked by a shallow depression at the upper 
end which becomes progressively wider and 
deeper as it continues to the south except 
where it is interrupted by a road (Fig. 2 h). 
Some 600 m. south-southwest of the intake the 
depression left by the canal becomes shallow 
once again and vanishes at about 700 m. Its 
course thereafter is problematical but it seems 
to veer to the southwest on the aerial photo- 
graph. (For an aerial photograph of the system 
and photographs of some of its elements, see 
Armillas, Palerm, and Wolf 1956.) 

Excavations within the system were designed 
primarily to determine its age and the sequence, 
if any, in the construction of its elements. Since 
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Canal and stream distinctions were determined by surface 
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a system of this type is particularly difficult to 
date, firm conclusions were not expected. To 
cite only one problem, the latest sherds found 


in any 


element of the system would prove that 


the element i1n question Was in existence no 


1 
eariier 


than this material but, depending on the 


would not necessarily indicate 


circumstances, 
that it was not brought into being later, since 
later material simply might not be represented 
tor a variety of possible reasons. 


The first excavation within the system was 


a cut made across the bed of the canal a short 
distance southwest of the canal intake (Fig. 
2 g). The central portion of this cut is repre- 


It will be seen that on the 
the canal (to the left of 
bed in the drawing) a thin layer of 


Sand and Sil 


sented in Figure 3. 
down-valley side of 
the canal 
t separates the 2 layers of loam in 


No trace 


of sand and silt exists on the up-valley side of 


the upper part of the cut. of this band 


the canal, layers 
appears only briefly, on the right bank 
canal. Deposits 


and the division between the 2 
of loam 
on the up-valley side 


are consistently shallower than those on the 
side and since it is here that the 
the 


eroded slopes of Cerro Maravilla el 


down-valley 


land begins to rise noticeably towards 


severely 
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Chico (Fig. 
subsequent 


2 i), it is possible that erosion and 
plough action have obliterated any 
layer distinctions which might once have ex 
isted on this side. 

In any case the band of sand and silt on the 
down-valley side of the canal bed seems clearl 
to be related to the canal. Presumably it was 
deposited as the result of 


of overflows from the 
canal when it was filled 


or nearly filled wit! 
sand and silt. The existence of this layer makes 
possible the separation of the ceramic materia 
found that 


study of 


within an 
this 


above it from found 


below it. Preliminary material, 
was particularly abundant, suggests that 
late Aztec 


An interesting by-product of the canal ex 
cavation was the discovery of a hammered cop- 


which 


the canal was in use during times 


per needle, 85 mm. long, apparently identica 
with certain of the specimens found in th 
Tarascan area (Rubin de la Borbolla 1944, Fig 
5 b, So far as I know 


time a metal been 


center). this is the first 


needle has found in ar 
It pre 
pre-Conquest 
In method of manufacture the eye 


the needle 


excavation in the Basin of Mexico. 


sumably dates from the late 
period. 


indicates that it be 


in the Aguilar classification (Aguilar 1946: 20 
The second cut reported on here was one 
made immediately to the south of Dam II ar 


(Fig. 2 c). 
made 


parallel to it It followed an incon- 


clusive cut through Dam II which re 


vealed 3 different constructions, all of whi 


are said to have been built during the last 2 
years or so. It was designed to determir 
whether the present stream in the systen 


formerly had flowed directly to the 
existing dam. If it did this would suggest that 
had 


present one by a dam, even though conclusi 


been diverted from its old course to its 


evidence for the former existence of such a dan 
was lacking. 

It was expected that this cut would reve: 
2 things: first of all, the channel near th 
surface said to have been caused by the 
through of the stream during the 
or 30 years ago; and secondly, at some distanc 


below this, the old stream bed through 
the stream had run before its diversion. 


was revealed instead was a sequence of at least 


6 stream beds (see Fig. 4 for cross section of this 
cut). The uppermost of these, Stream Bed ¢ 
was the channel created during the aforemen- 


tioned floods and contained a homogeneous de- 
posit of tightly packed pebbles and sand. 
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ther stream beds, with the exception of Stream 
Bed 5 which was also homogeneous in content, 
contained a complicated succession-of deposits 
of sand, silt, and pebbles characteristic of 
stream courses which have been running for 
some time. The distinctiveness of each of these 
stream beds suggests that they represent sepa- 
periods of deposition, each of which was 
nterrupted by a period of indeterminate length 
during which water ceased to flow. Stream Bed 
| contains by far the thickest 


rate 


succession of 
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deposits and apparently represents the material 
deposited by the stream after the initial period 
of erosion which produced the cut in the 
tepetate shown in the cross section. Two dis- 
tinct periods of deposition may actually be rep- 
resented within it but the evidence for this is 
inconclusive (see Fig. 4). 

Very few artifacts were found in the entire 
cut — 60-odd sherds, the bulk of which were 
fragments of plain wares, a finely flaked ob- 
sidian projectile point, and several other arti- 
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Maravilla system, canal bed, central portion of cross section, southwest face. On the down-valley side of the 
canal (to the left of the canal bed) may be seen the band of sand and silt discussed in the text. 
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showing exposure of former stream beds. 


Maravilla system, cross section of cut south of Dam II, north face, 
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More than half of the arti- 
facts found were within Stream Bed 1 and its 


facts of obsidian. 


borders. 

If the 2 stream beds expected had been 
this would that the 
immediately 
deposition in the 


have suggested 
diversion of the 


followed the 


found 

original stream 
cessation of 
lower bed. With a multiplicity of stream beds 
the situation becomes more complicated and 
much more difficult to interpret. It is clear, of 
that the stream formerly flowed to the 


south of Dam II. But if, as appears to be the 


course, 
case, each of these stream beds represent sep- 
arate periods of deposition, how are the inter- 
ruptions between beds to be ex- 


With so 


made diversions need not be the explanation 


SUCCESSIVE 


plained? many interruptions man- 
for all of them. The stream could have changed 


its course for natural reasons on one or more 
occasions éven though the topography argues 
against this as a general explanation for the en- 
tire succession of beds. Another explanation 
for the apparent interruptions in stream flow 
represented in the cut might be successive peri- 
Any such periods of drought, 


would have to be totally without rain 


ods of drought. 
however, 
and would have to last sufficiently long to cause 
the creation of a new stream bed above the 
previous one when the rains returned. Whether 
any of the interruptions in stream flow repre- 
sented in this cut are due to such periods of 
drought cannot be known. It seems unlikely, 
however, since the maximum period of time 
which could be involved in the formation of 
these deposits is relatively short, Teotihuacan 
artifacts having been found in Stream Bed 1. 
Protracted periods without rain are unknown 


in the Basin of Mexico since the Conquest. 
What may have occurred before the Conquest 
is not known, but it is evident from the amount 
of time involved that periods of this nature 
could not account for all or even most of the 
interruptions in stream flow represented in the 
cut. 

Thus it seems improbable that the entire 
succession of stream beds represented in this 
cut could have been formed by natural means, 
despite the inconclusive nature of the cut made 
through the present dam. At least some, and 
perhaps all, of the interruptions which the pro- 
file indicates as having occurred, would seem 
to be artificial natural 


causes. What seem’ to have happened is that 


due to rather than 
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an initial diversioin was made, perhaps marked 
by the separation between Stream Beds 1 and 2. 
The dam creating this diversion was destroyed 
and the stream resumed its natural course once 
again. At least several times thereafter other 
dams were probably built and successively de- 
stroyed with the stream each time returning 
to its old course. 

The dating of the deposits in this cut is obvi 
ously vital to its interpretation, but is more than 
ordinarily difficult owing to the scarcity of arti- 
facts. The material from Stream Bed 1, though 
for the most part nondescript, does not appear 
to postdate the Teotihuacan period. Several of 
the sherds seem to be of the Archaic or Forma- 
tive period and none were identifiable as 
than the 
hand only 


later 
On the other 
2 artifacts are clearly of the Teoti- 
huacan period, one sherd and the finely made 


Teotihuacan period. 


obsidian projectile point mentioned previously. 
Definitely post-Teotihuacan material does not 
appear until Stream Bed 4. The deposit overly- 
ing Stream Bed 6, which is known to be recent, 
contains the only sherds in the cut identifiable 
Aztec (Aztec III). The other sherds 
found in the upper portion of the cut, while al 


as late 


apparently post-Teotihuacan in age, are not dis- 
tinctive except for one typical Mazapan Red-on- 
Buff sherd. 

Clearly it is impossible to draw any sure con- 
clusions on the basis of such limited evidence. 
The 


graphic 


said is that the strati- 
and the artifacts taken to 
gether suggest that the original diversion of the 
occurred in post- Teotihuacan 
times, probably no later than the Tula period. 
There is a possibility of an earlier diverson, per- 
haps in the late Teotihuacan period. 


most that can be 
evidenc e 


stream early 


The map in Figure 1 locates the major canals 
in use in the central part of the Valley of Teo- 
tihuacan today. The lower part of the Valley 
does not appear in Figure 1 because the aeria 
photograph on which the map is based ends 
at Tepexpan. Aerial coverage of the remainder 
of the Valley and of the entire Basin of Mexic 
The 2 ca- 


nals passing to the west of Acolman and the 


will become available during 1957. 


one passing immediately to the east of it were 
in existence in 1580 (see map in Paso y Tron 
coso 1905, following p. 208, also published in 
Nuttall 1926). The absence from the 1580 map 
of the Maravilla system and other now abar- 


doned systems in the northern part of the Val- 
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ley is not necessarily significant since only the 
major canals in the Valley are illustrated on the 
map, even the natural streams to the north and 
east being omitted. 

The stream in the Maravilla system presently 
empties into the Canal de San José system in 
the western part of the Valley. The canal in 
the Maravilla system probably also emptied 
into the San José system, assuming that the lat- 
ter was in existence when the canal was in use. 
If the present course of the stream in the Mara- 
villa system was created as early as suggested 
above, it would have been in existence for a 
considerable period of time before the building 
f the canal in the system. This may indicate 
that after its diversion the new stream itself 
served as a canal and continued to do so until 
it had carved out a bed so deep that its waters 
could no longer be drawn off for irrigation. 
(It runs through a deep ravine through much 
f its lower course at the present time.) When 
its bed was so deep that its waters could no 
longer be drawn off, the canal and Dam III may 
have been built. 

In addition to the Maravilla system, 2 other 
abandoned irrigation systems have been located 
in the northern part of the Valley. One of 
these, the San Marcos system, was discovered 
examination of aerial photo- 
graphs of the Valley. It is a small system com- 
parable in scale to the Maravilla system and is 
situated to the west of it (see Fig. 1). Like the 
Maravilla system it flows into the San José sys- 


by stereoscopic 


tem. At the head of it are the remains of what 
appears to have been a reservoir with earth 
walls which seems to have served much the 
same function as Dam I in the Maravilla sys- 
tem, though on a much smaller scale. 

The other system discovered is to the east of 
the Maravilla system, on the lower slopes of 
Cerro Malinalco. It was discovered by chance 
during a reconnaissance of the area inspired by 
the presence on an aerial photograph of what 
appeared to be a canal to the north of the sys- 
tem actually discovered, but which proved not 
to be. This system, to which the name Malli- 
nalco has been given, appears to be smaller 
than the other 2 abandoned systems to the west 
of it but was not traced in detail. It consists of 
the remains of a small earth dam from which 
stem several canals (see Fig. 1). One of these 
canals follows a straight course for some dis- 


tance south of the dam. Neither of these sys- 
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tems appears to have any great antiquity but 
this can only be determined by excavation. 
Both of them are in areas of shallow and poor 
soils and, like the Maravilla system, neither of 
them could have irrigated large amounts of 
land. 

Another small network of abandoned canals 
has been found in the central part of the Val- 
ley, north of San Lorenzo. It is not indicated 
on the map. For the most part these canals 
seem to be abandoned subsidiaries of the San 
Antonio system. 

Aside from a cut through Dam I which had 
not been completed when this preliminary re- 
port was prepared, no further excavations are 
planned within the Maravilla system. Future 
excavations will be concentrated in the central 
part of the Valley. A test cut already made in 
the north bank of the Canal de San José im- 
mediately north of Atlatongo indicates that ex- 
cavations in the central area are much more 
likely to be productive in terms of solving the 
problem of the antiquity of irrigation in the 
Valley than any further digging in the aban- 
doned systems to the north. Excavations were 
not begun in this area from the outset because 
of difficulties standing in the way of excavation 
in this part of the Valley. It is now evident that 
these obstacles are not as formidable as first 
thought. 

In sum, the excavations so far undertaken in 
the Maravilla system suggest that it is pre-His- 
panic in age. The evidence from the cut south 
of Dam II further suggests that the system may 
have had its origins during the Tula period or 
perhaps in late Teotihuacan times. The system 
itself, whatever may be its age, implies the exis- 
tence of earlier systems in the central flatlands 
to the south. Future excavations in this central 
area should shed considerably more light on the 
antiquity ot Irrigation in the Valley. 
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FREDERICK HUNTINGTON DOUGLAS 
1897-1956 


To assemble the facts pertaining to the life and work of Frederick H. Douglas 
is a relatively simple matter. To attempt to tell of the multifaceted personality 
whom hundreds knew and loved under the name “Eric” is a formidable task. No 
one person can do justice to it; selecting 10 friends at random, 10 entirely different 
facets might be illuminated. 

The facts can be summarized briefly. Eric was born in Evergreen, Colorado, on 
October 29, 1897. He was the son of Charles Winfred and Mary Josepha (Wil- 
liams) Douglas. Various childhood influences were to be strongly reflected in his 
later life. At an early age he accompanied his parents on trips into the Southwest 
and began to develop his lifelong interest in the Indians and their art. His father, 
a Canon in the Episcopal Church, was a well known musicologist and organist who 
adapted Gregorian chants for use in the Anglican Church and composed hymns, 
and his mother was a talented pianist. Devotion to the Church and a profound 
love of music, which found expression in the playing of the piano and the organ 
and the collecting of fine recordings, characterized Eric’s whole life. 

After a brief period as a private in the Infantry in 1918, Eric was graduated from 
the University of Colorado in 1921. From 1921 until 1926 he did postgraduate 
work at the University of Michigan and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
In 1926 he married Freda Bendix Gillespie. She and 3 children, David, Ann 
Pauline (Mrs. John A. Maher), Eve (Mrs. Wallace Jolivette), and 4 grandchildren 
survive him. From 1926 until 1929 Eric’s primary concern was with painting and 
wood carving, and, in 1928, accompanied by his wife, he embarked on a trip around 
the world, painting in each country that he visited. During this period he began 
some of the collections to which he was to devote so much of his time in the en- 
suing years. One of his major hobbies was the collection of Japanese prints. He 
also collected outstanding examples of Balinese wood carvings, textiles, both Ori- 
ental and Early American, and rare books, as well as many examples of American 
Indian arts and crafts. 

In 1929 Eric joined the staff of the Denver Art Museum and until the time of 
his death he continued to be associated with this institution to which he willed 
most of his collections and the bulk of his magnificent anthropological library. The 
section of the library dealing with sex was given to the Institute For Sex Research 
at Indiana University and certain dictionaries and books on philology were given 
to the Denver Public Library. In 1940 Eric became the Director of the Denver Art 
Museum, but his interests did not lie in the administrative field and, after 2 years, 
he decided to devote his time to the study of material culture, the collecting of 
native art, and the development of new museum techniques. Until 1947 his title 
was Curator of Indian Arts; after that date he became Curator of Native Arts. He 
also served as Commissioner of the Federal Arts and Crafts Board and as a trustee 
of various museums. Not only through his own work, but through the help and 
counsel that he gave so generously to others, he made major contributions to an- 
thropology and museology. 
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Among Eric’s outstanding achievements in 
the field of exhibition were the planning and 
installation, in cooperation with René d’Har- 
noncourt and Henry Clumb, of the Federal 
Government Exhibit at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair and the similar exhibit at the 
Museum of Modern Art, which were land- 
marks in the field of museum display. He also 
performed an important service in reorganizing 
collections and exhibits at the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Harvard University. Through publica- 
tions, notably the material culture notes issued 
through the Denver Art Museum, and the im- 
book, Indian Art In The United 
States, which he published with René d’Har- 
noncourt, he 


portant 


reached a still wider audience. 
As a lecturer at Harvard University, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and the University of 
Denver, he stimulated and influenced many 
students. To 


people he brought a new concept of the Ameri- 


anthropological thousands of 
can Indian through his Indian Style Show, 
which he presented more than one hundred 
times in various parts of the country. Beautiful 
examples of aboriginal clothing from the Den- 
ver Art Museum collections were modeled by 
local girls while Eric provided a running com- 
mentary on the dresses and the cultures which 
produced them. 

1942 until 1944 Eric served in the 
United States Army in the New Hebrides and 
on Luzon, first as a Captain and later as a 
Major. He was discharged with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. As registrar of the 3lst 


Fri m 


General Hospital Unit he was the command- 
ing officer of 130 nurses whom he welded into 
a group with an esprit de corps that the 
Marine Corps might have envied. After the 
war the unity of the group was amazingly pre- 
served by a round robin of 


letters, which 


reached the dimensions of a book, and by 
yearly reunions in various parts of the country. 
Every 2 years there was a national reunion. 
Sixty-four members of the group attended the 
gathering held at Troutdale, Colorado, 2 years 
before Eric’s death. 
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It was during his service in the South Pacific 
that Eric began to write poetry. The manner 
in which he wrote his poems, predominantly 
sonnets with a markedly Elizabethan quality, 
was something that neither he nor anyone else 
could fully understand or explain. They came 
to him full blown, perfect in form, and were 
written in a matter of moments with none of 
the work or effort usually involved in the pro- 
duction of poems in this demanding verse form. 
He published them in 5 volumes under the re- 
vealing title, “The Inner Light.” 

With tremendous courage Eric continued 
his work despite the amputation of his left arm, 
intolerable pain, and the knowledge of immi- 
nent death from cancer. During the last sum- 
mer of his life he prepared 10 material culture 
notes for publication in the Denver Art Mu- 
seum Series and on every day when it was pos- 
sible he worked on the Museum collections. 
Only 2 months before his death, which oc 
curred on April 23, 1956, he went to Berkeley 
to serve as a consultant in the planning of the 
building and the exhibits for the University of 
California Anthropological Museum. 

Few people have had so profound an in- 
fluence on the museum world and Eric received 
many honors. He was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Science by the University of Coico 
rado in 1948 and shortly before his death the 
Regents of the University presented him with 
the recognition medal which is given at infre- 
quent intervals to citizens who 


have made 
great contributions to the cultural development 
of the state. In 1946 he was one of the 10 mu- 
seum men invited by the Swedish Museums 
Association, under the sponsorship of the 
Swedish Government, to tour the museums of 
the country. In February, 1956, he was named 
honorary Curator of the American Indian sec- 
tion of the Nelson Rockefeller Museum of 
Native Arts in New York. His tremendous 
ability and the magnitude of his accomplish- 
ments brought recognition in many other forms. 
Eric’s greatest memorial, however, lies in the 
hearts of those who knew and loved him. 
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SUGGESTED CHANGE IN NOMENCLATURE 
OF THE MAJOR AMERICAN TIME PERIODS 


In the Handbook of Texas Archeology by Suhm, 
Krieger, and Jelks, 4 major time periods are defined under 
the terms, “Paleo-American,” “Archaic,” “Neo-Ameri- 
wn,” and “Historic.” 

I can see no reason to use the element “American’ 
n the names of time periods in Indian prehistory. Strictly 


speaking, “American” can be applied to any inhabitant of 


Central, or South America, past or present. But 
popular usage restricts the term “American” to the people 
f the United States, and unless qualified, often further 
restricts it to the whites only. Similarly, “Indian” denotes 
the peoples who inhabited the Americas before the in- 
vasion of the Europeans, and their present day descen- 
dants. Whether the earliest peoples on these continents 
were of the same genetic stocks as the latest is immaterial 
Indian” may be a misnomer, but it is one of respectable 
itiquity, used since 1492. 
The term “Archaic” is nothing but a catchall, non- 
lescriptive and indefinite. In the United States and 
, this term denotes only that the people being dis 
{ did not make pottery or raise food crops. In other 
varts of the Americas, “Archaic” has different meanings 


term “Woodland,” as 


originally used in the 


Eastern United States, refers to a particular habitat area, 
1 is now inappropriate. “Woodland iltures are now 
recognized on the treeless prairies and in the Arctic. All 
this term now means is that the people made pottery and 
ised food crops, or at least made pottery 
[ suggest that, in the future, we use the following more 
terms for these 4 major time periods, or culture 
stage Paleo-Indian, Meso-Indian, Neo-Indian, and Hi 


Paleo-Indian is now firmly imbedded in the literature 
It is a better term than the now outmoded “Early Hunt- 


ers,” for it can include groups that were not hunters of 


Meso-Indian is a new term which I have never seer 
sed. It is self-explanatory, the Indians of the middle 


and it is parallel, in this scheme, with the Mes 


Eurasia and Africa 

veo-Indian has been slightly used in the literature, and 
le great advantage of including all the potter 
kit food raising cultures of all the Americas under 
ne heading 
Historic begins with the time that contact with white 
tur in be demonstrated in any area, which contact 


illy followed by degeneration of the Indian cul 


These major periods can be subdivided into Earl 
Middle and Late, for greater exactness, as is done with 
he presently used terms. It is time that archaeological 

menclature was systematized, and this is a suggestior 

that end 


ARTHUR Georce SMITH 
The Firelands Museum 
Norwalk, Ohio 

March, 1957 


FACTS AND COMMENTS 


COMMENTS ON GILA POLYCHROME 


In the October, 1956, issue of AMERICAN ANTIQUITY 
(pp. 180-3) an article appeared by Edward B. Danson and 
Roberts M. Wallace entitled “A Petrographic Study of 
Gila Polychrome.” The authors imply that up to the time 
of their publication Southwesternists assumed that Gila 
Polychrome was traded from one small area (Roosevelt- 
Tonto Basin) to all other regions. As far as I know this 
idea was restricted to those who adhered to Gladwin’s 
hypothesis of the Salado culture. They even quote a 
statement of mine (1952: 330) out of context to support 
their point 

In extracting this statement from my article, they 


completely overlooked an important point on the page 


preceding the above-mentioned quotation, wherein | 
pointed out that there were 2 kinds of “Gila Polychrome” 
in the Salt and Gila River areas of southern Arizona. 
I stated, “visual examination of the paste reveals a temper 
different from local Salt or Gila River products, except 
for an occasional poor copy” (italics added). This was 
followed by a discussion of Sinagua ceramics — the lack 
»f decorated pottery, and the practice of importing decor- 
ated pieces from neighboring groups. I concluded by 
stating, “in the light of the Sinagua practice of importing 
lecorated pottery and the increasing dominance of their 
ilture over that of the Hohokam during the Classic 
per 1, Gila Polychrome need not be considered a prod- 
ict of a Salado influx [italics added], especially since 
ther evidence does not support such a migration.’ 
Immediately following the above I made the statement 
(1952: 330) which Danson and Wallace quoted, “the 
variability of occurrence and association of Gila Poly- 
hrome, not only in the Gila Basin but in other areas 
as well [italics added], might also be considered, along 
with the lack of an associated related utility type, in 


establishing this pottery type as an intrusive rather than 


a local article of manufacture Following this they 
nserted “[in the Gila-Salt Basin] It is obvious, as can 
be seen from the italicized statement within the quota- 


tion that I did not restrict this statement to the Gila-Salt 
River area. Moreover, | was pointing out that regardless 
the area of occurrence, “Gila Polychrome” could be 
listinguished as an intrusive on the basis of “the lack of 
an associated related utility type It was on this basis 
that I decided that one of the 2 kinds of “Gila Poly- 
hrome” in the Salt had been locally made 

This was reemphasized the following year (1953: 79) 
I believe the scrape-decorated types in 
ascribed to the Salado [italics added], 


es since scraped-plainware is lacking.” 


all this is that the presence or absence 


a related utility type must be considered in order to 


letermine whether or not 


Gila Polychrome” is indige- 
nous wy intrusive in any given area 

I am in no way attempting to belittle the work of 
Danson and Wallace 


losing, provided an answer to Haury’s remark (1945: 


Their analysis, as they stated in 


64), “whether Gila Polychrome was actually made at 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS 


In studying the collections from sites on Long Island, 
orrelating the data with the mainland, a differ- 
nce between the late foci on the west end and the late 

i on the east end was recognizable. It was also noted 
in the west bore strong resemblances to 


the east regardless of their temporal positions 


ere. The terms East River aspect and Windsor aspect 


proved to be useful in expressing these differences an 
milarities taxonomically. The 


aspects are differenti- 
largely, but not entirely, on the basis of ceramic 
traits. If Suggs thinks 


that the 2 aspects are more closely 


lated let him demonstrate that they should be assigned 
same phase instead of 2 different phases. 

My derivation of Clasons Point Stamped from Sebonac 
Stamped was based upon the fact that scallop shell stamp- 
s prevalent on eastern Long Island in the Sebona 


vhich overlaps the sequent Bowmans Brook and 


Clasons Point foci in time. Scallop shell stamping is 
I Bowmans Brook and Clearview, appearing onl 
mounts in the Matinecock Point component of 


is in western Long Island. It seems 


onclude that this technique spread from the 
after Bowmans Brook had 
into Clasons Point. At the time level of the 

Bowmans Brook focus of the East River and Windsor 


spects differ profoundly. By the close of the Clasons 


t without warning the reader (Smith 1950: 100-1) 
the components in chronol 1 order by strat 
nd seriation in reference to certain ceramic tech- 

before I applied the McKern classification. Be 
the se was worked out first, reference in the 
the { units was ul 


f the defects of the McKern classification, or any clas: 
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Lawrence, Kansas 
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SHANTOK INFLUENCE ON EASTERN 
LONG ISLAND 


Carlyle Smith, on pages 159-62 of The Archaeology of 
Coastal New York, groups 


Fort Corchaug, on eastern Long Island with 


historic sites, Pantigo and 
2 historic 
Connecticut sites, Shantok and Noank, in what he calls 
the “Shantok” aspect, following the taxonomic scheme 
of McKern (1939) 


self believing that, while on the face of it, the 


After some deliberation, I find my- 
connec- 
tions between Fort Corchaug and Pantigo may seem 
plausible, actually a substantive basis for the connection 


tively meager 


cussing the reasons for my disagreement, 

suld be noted that Smith uses the concepts of the 
irect historical approach (1950: 100) and ceramic tra- 
litions (1950: 111-2), as well as the McKern classifica- 
tion system. He comments upon his use of the latter, 
The use of the 


ywwed its methodology. Most of the foci 


McKern classification does not impl; 


rpreted as developmental stages within each of 
the aspects and not as taxonomic units devoid of temporal 
e. Time perspective was established by a study 


wttery before the classification was applied” (1950: 


historic continuity from 
Noank to Shantok in Connecticut, to Fort Corchaug, and 


finally Pantigo on Long Island. There is a chronological 


nge from very late prehistoric or precolonial to around 
75 hile the gical and Tl al basis for 
the connections among the first 3 sites seems to be in 


‘ é sons for putting Pantigo in the sequential 
ship are n pinion less well justified. 

Pantigo is the name which Smith gives to a Montauk 

met reported by Foster H. Saville (1920). This site 
h I part of Pantigo hill about 2 miles east of 
mpton. This cemetery is documented and dated 


le goods and coins, bracketing it from “the latter 


[ f the seventeenth century to the early part, if not 
the middle, of the eighteenth century” (Saville 1920: 
74). Fifty-eight skeletons were taken out of the excavated 
‘ h me 70 by 105 feet. Presumably the first 
n 1660, when a smallpox epidemi 


mong the Indians caused the town fathers to forbid the 
traditional Montauk cemetery within the town 


emetery was rich in trade goods 


dependence of the Montauks upon 


te 
the whit *ttlers for good share of their economy 
Aboriginal material was conspicuous by its relative pau- 


I ces great weight upon 2 aboriginal vessels 


pport the claimed connection between Corchaug 
Pant (Smith 1950: 111) 


Fort Corchaug is an early- to mid-17th century site 
situated in Cutchogue on the northern fork of eastern 
ross Peconic Bay from South- 
f this site formed the basis 

my 1950 report. The fort itself appears to date from 
the period just following the war with the Pequot Indians 
n 1636, or about a decade after this date. Fort Corchaug 


was one of 5 contemporary Indian forts on eastern Long 


| 
19.1 
f th re mar traits 
i= he ouilt f misusing the McKer lassification 
| 
} 
Brook f perplexing problem w hav 
rh rehistory Reinter 
4 op. 4 
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important economic trait, is represented at Shantok and 
Corchaug and not at Pantigo. Actually, getting down t 
ases, these sites represent only “part” cultures as defined 
by McKern (1939: 310-1), and not ideal “communities 

As McKern (1939: 311) states, “Any classification based 


for example, on data collected exclusively at burial sites 


it IS re less usetul thar 

if the determinants represent a community as manifeste 
uit both habitation and burial sites 

Regarding the artifacts, Smith (195 112) s h 
the I pe trade goods from I ( haug are close 
to Fort Sha k than to Pantig This it sl I 
Tt rad is were more in t Pantig 
inderstandable; but dealing with European trade ¢ 

settle tl finities of archaeological contexts does n 

e us reliable index. Trade pipes manufactured | 


the same kiln in 17th century Hull, England, were smoke 
ve vuch of the eastern seaboard. If one were to d 
ount the histor rade g is from the sites, | tig 
Shantok 1 Corchaug, one would be left with or 
} if as Smith 5 4 
rds. In f problem is in the realm of etl I 
heru Par i Sha ha 
tl gor Shantok Trad 
(Snr 195 14 | < 
S 20. | 2f 
pl 534 ther 25 
Tt n f kir Sse 
vith round mouths. | Sse 
Both vessels have les « 
the rir Th »blike 
pplic the rin — Th 
Whetl t a handle had be [ t his f 
a e determined. TI mst 
f these find emet 
tl t give One sn pots! \ 
I 5 nm kettles found ce served the p 
pos Kil pots. Glass bortles 1 var Pp 
lass re ept le were Is re er 
from P f which mad I manuf , 
potter sar 
The Fort Corcha vessels wer renerally lar . 
pots, globular in body shape with square or ot 
mouths, an red, with rim px t each of th 
rners One smaller Corchau vessel has rather fi 
‘ 1 base and weakly sloping sides. The treatment 
the decoratior f the Corchaug vessels is quite unlike 
that of the Pantigo examples (Solecki 1950: 22-6, F 
13) There are some local differences between the c 


ramics of Shantok and Corchaug, but in the main, th 
resemblances are close. Contrary to what Smith (195 
190) 


says, true bossing, or impression from the inside t 


form nodes, w found at Fort Corchaug on 2 sherds 


Island (S ki 1950, Fig. 1). S 
now! histor times, unfortunately, or Fort Cor } pot 
Shantok was an early 17th century Indian fort } t 
‘ Norwich close to the Than River ir t 
ntact by the Mohegan after th: 
Pequot, the English 
‘ Tt te, explored | och = 
~ tok nort Although well d ment +} } c, 
R 1945: 5-6; 1947: 14, 2 
( heeween Rare Carch ad Race 
tok len nstrated hoe} rch 
| 45 447: Solecki 1950). We know that tl . 
ter | Indians helped the I lefeat th 
t t ( 
i i i 
haene Base Carcl nd Fort Shantok nd ¢ 
1 | ( chau 
Pant tance, Wampum manufactur high] 


FACTS AND COMMENTS 1 


Solecki 1950: 24). The nodes on the Fort Corchaug 
pottery were made differently from those at Pantigo, and 


the mode of decoration on the nodes is very unlike those 


t the latter site. Smith (1950: 111) says that the lug 
yndle on one of the Pantigo vessels is a “rim point, 
mplying that it has a relationship to the rim points of the 
Corchaug pots, which I would dispute. Saville (1920: 88) 
lls it a “knob-like handle,” projecting on the top of the 
The Corchaug and Shantok vessels were shell tem 
pered; no shell temper was visible in the Pantigo vessels 
Smith 1950: 160) 
Taking everything into consideration, | would hesitate 
lefinitely to include the 2 vessels from Pantigo in 
he Shantok-Corchaug “tradition,” which incidentally, 
be more aptly termed a “style The Pantigo vessels 
re unlike pottery noted anywhere else on Long Island. 
he only basis for ionship might be the rim nodes 
—but this is not enough evidence on purely typological 
grounds to put Pantigo and Shantok-Corchaug in the 
1T scheme To be exact, the pyramidal node rather 
th ircular node of Pantigo is the style at Shantok 


nclus the Pantigo burial ground appears t 
Montauk site without nvincing trace f 
flu The great prepo lerance f Eur t 
is re ed indicates that the effe f accul 
vas inexorably mak itself felt. Forts Corchaus 
S tok the other hand, have indisputable links 
me ramic style which is attributed to the Pe 
well n the historic record of the earl nd 
Idle 17th century. The wampum making industry 
haracterizes both fort sites also, marks an im- 
mic feature among the colonies of that era 
I 
fr I Gard t his relation of the Pequot Warr l 
f the Pequot W he Contemporary A ent 

M lL nderk 1 ent and Gardener, reprinted from 
Collection f the Massachusetts Historical Society 
mpiled by Charles Orr, 1897, pp. 113-49. Helman-Taylor 

( land 

WAYLA 
rT ath ( Colonial Pre Cli 

Mck Vv. 


The Midwestern Taxonomic Method as an Aid to Archac 


gical Culture Stud \r a \ ju Vol. 4, N 

01-13. Menash 
f P r ( Bulle f th Mass. 
pp. 1-8. Artle 
+ ( ar raditi and Sequ Connecticut. Bu 
of the Archeok > et f Connecticut, N l 

25. New Have 

Sa 


4 Montauk Cemetery Easthampton, Long Island. Mu 
‘ 7 the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Ind 
Mo raphs, Vol. 2, N 3. New York 


oastal New York Anthropological 
Museum of Natural History, Vol 


~ 


1950 The Archeological Position of Historic Fort Corchaug, L.L., 


and Its Relation to Contemporary Forts. Bulletin of the 


Archeological Society of Connecticut, No. 24, pp. 3-40. New 


Haven 
RALPH SOLECKI 
Columbia University 
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REJOINDER TO KRIEGER, SUHM, AND JELKS 


In the January issue of AMERICAN ANTiguiry (Vol. 22, 


No. 3, pp. 310-5) Alex D. Krieger, Dee Ann Suhm, and 
Edward B. Jelks have replied to my critical review of their 
publication, “An Introductory Handbook of Texas Ar- 
chaeology” (Bulletin of the Texas Archaeological Society, 
Vol. 25, Austin, 1954) in very strong and highly personal 
terms. It is a temptation to reply in similar terms but it 
is probable that no useful purpose would be served by 
such action 

Essentially, Krieger, Suhm, and Jelks argue that my 
riticisms of their Handbook were based primarily on my 
unpublished researches, which, owing to my long-term 
negligence in publication, were unavailable to them. It 
is quite true that publication of my Texas researches has 
been, at least in part, long delayed. However, to the best 
of my knowledge then and now, all of the specific criti- 
isms of the Handbook included in my review were based 
n published materials — so that this argument is with- 
out validity. Furthermore, I have consistently made my 
inpublished Texas research materials freely available to 
1] 


all serious students, including in the past both Krieger 


ind Jelks, and would gladly have done so as an aid in the 
preparation of the Handbook, had such aid been re- 
que sted 
Paradoxically, Krieger, Suhm, and Jelks state in their 
reply that they did not include in the Handbook the 
available data regarding the alluvial chronology for cen- 
tral and western Texas because it was already available in 
published sources, and they imply, mistakenly, that this 
alluvial chronology was developed by me, which is not 
the case 
Professional users of the Texas Handbook — and there 

hould be many of these since the book has much merit 
— should resolve for themselves the questions invoked 
by the reviews of Stephenson and the present writer and 
the reply of Krieger, Suhm, and Jelks by comparing the 
Handbook closely with the sources employed in its com- 
pilation. Surely the Handbook authors can have no ob- 
jection to such a procedure, which should fulfill ade- 
quately the original function for which the reviews were 
written, and justify or negate the objections raised by 
the reviewers 

J. CHARLES KELLEY 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale, Il. 


May, 1957 
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EVIDENCE FOR PRE-COLUMBIAN GOITER 


IN GUATEMALA* 


Detailed surveys recently concluded have 


utemala, and particularly the Guatemalan hig 


medical 


shown Gu 
highest incidence rates for 


and 


lands, to have one of the 
the world (Mufioz, Pérez Scrim- 


1955b: 963-9). 


endemic goiter ir 


s 955a: 36-43 
law a: 


Art the present time 
only the tropical and sparsely populated northern Depart- 
ment of Petén is without goiter as a serious public health 
problem. The incidence in the other departments varies 


21% to 68% 


from 


established that endem gol 


us a result the deficiency of iodine in the diet, which, 
in turn, is due to a lack of sufficient iodine in the wate 
and soil which food crops are grown. Mild goiter m 
xe only disfi f but severe goiter is associated with 
high incidence of deaf-mutism, mental deficiency, and 
thyrot sis. Cretinism is the most serious consequence 
As ea 648 Thomas Gage (1928: 176-7) men- 
tioned the existence of goiter in a large part of the popu 
lation of S pulas, Department of Quich Since his 
f 
yoiter went unnoticed ir medic 
be worthwhile to quote it in its entiret 
Gage, 1628 from Comitan, Chiapas, to Guate 
mala Cit pp n the town of Sacapulas and mad« 
the fol heervatios 
I f j arbour t the water side th Pr f Sacar 
himself w lia waiting wick 
h la he fir ight I was a little d j behold tt 
Peioe. who looked a asfully with a bledder from his thr 
breast, 2 syed up his chin, and lifted up his } chee 1 
uld scar ka whither t p to Heavy I rd t 
he told me thar d ase had been upon him ar least ten years, and 
that the water of that river had caused it in hin and in mar 
others of t at 
When I can the town, 1 discovered 
with bladder their throats like the poor Prior, which made n 
alm will gt ir ther any h mad A r th 1 
eat a dressed witt til the Prior did mw iTag 
me and told " 1 not hurt all 1 i tk 
who did drink 
The i yf goiter in the same town in 1955 w 
found to be 37° Hidalge (1798: 169) in 1798 stated that 
ull the inhabitant Jacaltenango in the Dey 
Huehuete had goiters. Shattuck t (1938 
179-84) red goiter one of the great publ nealt 
probler Guatemal The 1955 surv by 
Institt Nu yn of Central Ame g, nr 
eporte inci ice Depar 
ietena There have beer umbe 
reports of the occurrence of endemic goiter 
ich as that of Dunn (1828: 25¢ but 
ment found of ti rence ol 
endemic goiter among the highland In poy tions 
Guatemala prior to the observation of Gage in 1628, only 
7 
a little m than 100 years after the iq f Guate 
mala by the Spaniards in 1524 
* Scientif Publication 1-67, Insticuto de Nutricién de Centr 


America 
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that the soil and water in pre 


conquest times contained any more iodine than today, it 


matter of considerable interest to determine 


Since it is unlikely 
becomes a 
whether or not goiter was present in pre-Columbian times 
With this 


in mind, collections of pre-Columbian figurines and effigy 


absen e. 


and if not, to account for its apparen 


whistles of the Guatemalan National Museum and several 
private individuals were examined. Of several thousand 
figurines available from the highland and southern coastal 
about fifty, all 


considered suitable material for a 


areas of Guatemala only complete with 


torso, were goiter sur- 


vey. The sample examined included specimens, ar 


whistle and a solid figurine fragment, with swell 


neck re 


eyes representative of 


which appeared to experienced medical 


goiter. On the other hand from 


ides the essentiall 


Yuc atan 


, and Scrim- 


rately a thousand 
and effigy whistles 


been ex ed without goiter 


have min ing noted 

Figure whis estimated to be appr 
mately 400 is one of the Las Charcas t pe 
This earliest known archaeological phase in the centr 
Guatemalan highlands is considered by Shook (1952 
14) to have lasted from approximately 2000 to 1800 


The specimen was found in 1951 by 


Ratil Moret 
f his private 


and now forms part 


le It was excavated by him near Copalch 
in a bottle-shaped Las Charcas phase storage pit along 
with several other archaeological specimens, all of knowr 


The 


specimen is a nude, standing 


female figure, 18 cm. in height, and may represent 
early st f pregnan The swelling in the neck occurs 
n the thyroid region and is plainly visibl 
1 late views. The whistle is made of c rse red- 
lish brown ware, containing mumerous small quart 
part The fi with well-polishe 
teown o thpiece which act 
lly forr part of the elaborate iffure. The central 
t hed eye of the figure is characterist f most of the 
Las Charcas figurines. It was found with the head broker 
off and is now restored 
The second specimen (Fig b, I small s 
figurine fragment of the Miraflores phase, n 55 
m. 1m height This irchaeologic l ph se is dated at l 
to 500 1 (Shook 1952: 4). The figurine, representing 
femal Ss sarse, npolished grayis war 
nt r I small quart part le It w t J 
ther archaeological material La Zar 
Platanar, below Ayutla on the road to Ocdés Dey tr 
f San Marcos, by E. M. Shook of the Carnegie Inst 
s now the lle s tl t 


figurir epresent pug-nosed, puffed-cheeke 

vid with slit eyes and long hair. Although the frag 
ment consist nl f the head and upper torso, the 
enlargement of the neck the thyroid area is readil 
visible in both frontal and laterial views and suggests 


condition 


goitrous 


174 
goiter-free Petén and WE (Mufioz, Pérez 
shaw 1955a, 1955k f today, approxir 
inbroker r partially broken figurines 
| 
Las Charcas type. es, 
malan Ar | Museun Lot No. K-19 The 


b? 


Borhegyi and Scrimshaw]. a, a’, effigy whistle, from Las Charcas, Guatemala City. Las Charcas phase. 


18 cm. b, b’, figurine fragment, from Ocds, Department of San Marcos. Miraflores phase. Height 5.5 cm. 
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pre- 
ay, i 
mine f 
imes + 
this 3 
sand 
astal 
n | 
ial 
rim ; 
sand 
stles oN 
= 
| 
4 
Ick a a 
ng 
red- 
shed 
the 
ss 
4 
ys 4 ~ 
ware 2 
nd 
ent 
- 
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tit ‘a ye 
High: 


suggest the pre-Columbian presence of goiter among the 


nq t 
ases 


rel 
wh 
Ma 
Th 
f 
1 
rk the 
ess 
rod 
rh 
ler 
erteb 
( oni 
par 
pres¢ 


nsun 
1 
mer 
highlar 


sible that the settling of the 


archaeological specimens described would then 
Pp 


irily indicate that goiter was e1 


mes, since these might represent 


relatively infrequent condition 
vificant that despite the muc! 


intact specimens available, 


les with goiter were found from the 


wher endemic goiter does not 


known that sea salt was 
le in pre-Columbian times 
id highland Maya Indians, it sh 


line of sea water is almost 


poration, the most frequent method of sal 
known in those days. It is known, 


nsuming significant quantities 


ugh iodine to prevent the 


Carson 1951: 188-94) There 


from fish bones and beads 1 


iring the excavations 


us the representation of large 


ttery, murals, frescoes, an 


marine food may have formed 


th highland and lowland Indian 


fi n be identified as mar 
this size are not ordinarily f« 


1 other material of m 


lietary surveys in rural 


traded from the sea « 


Columbian times than toda 


h it is dangerous to indulge 


very scanty material 


point of view to know 


was known in the Guatema 


3 
5 


have been as common tl 


ifter the conquest may have 


line obtained from food o 


aking up the traditional 


between Pacific-Atlan 


lian groups 


Around [ Oxford Universit 


satemala, or the United Provinces 


Memoran 


tion of the Guatemalan highlan 


ve numbers of shells, st 


hat a great many more mar 


1e archaeological evidence 
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Frores, MARINA AND Emma Rew 


1955 Estudios de habitos dietéticos 


mala. I, d 
j; Antonio Aguas 
Andr ¢ IV, Santa 
No el Boletin de la Of 
Put r Cientificas de 
t ‘ Panar 
SAGE, THOMA 


1798 Descriy le la Provincia 
Mufoz, J. ANton1o, Cartos Pérez, an 
45a Distrit mn geografica del 
na R Cole M 
4 aremala 
1955b Enden Goiter Guar 


Institut 
Ame 
Guaten 


During the 1956 Pecos Conferer 
Northern Ariz ff 
f arc 9 r th 
to perforn f 

pe rm 


Part ec 
gree if 
with wi ler existil KI 
re rify the tasks 


was re c ne 
have pre liscussed 
perta ng the Lower Cx 
Since that time I } ve felr as h 
vailing terms e rdequate 
As a result number o 
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poblaciones de Guate 


alientes y Su Aldea, 
a 
Sa 
tut 
f the West 
and Power 
Totonicapa ( 
S.s aw 
ma 
49 


graph lict 
rre tern 
River 5 
‘ ve 
ther h 
me > 
wh mis 
fort Ss 
tur 
were H 
e were fri 


Domingo Xena 


CG 
17 
Cle 
 < 
ne 
Indian popul ls. They I, Sanco 
| 
H wever, it 
ve 
probal rger number 
les nother: 28 The American: A 
ee r in mod 648. (Edited by E. Denison R y 
Broadwa avellers, | 
Hips 
I 
be noted 
of marine 
development of M H 
side 
$ } 
> Flor I 
Reh 195 te that the amount of fis! nsumed } PORES " 
~ ~ 
Pr Die that Product 
November 
(and highlands as THE HAKATAYA CULTURAL TRADITION | 
lescrit On the other hand, the scarcit f goit s t 
ester thw t me 
hat f the Confer 
more acceptat gener tern for r 
Month's Residence in That Repub New York Dobyns, Robert S. Euler, I H. Ezell, Michael J. Harner I 


Clement W. Meighan, Albert H. Schroeder, Douglas W. 
Schwartz, and Dick Shutler, Jr. 


rs Region. The prehistoric province discussed lies west 
ent f the territory inhabited by the Anasazi Indians dealt 
witl the original Pecos Conference. It is located be- 
. ween the Pacific Coast ranges on the west and the Mogol- 
n Rim on the east, a portion of Lower California and 
la River marking the approximate southern margin, 
{1 the Tehachapi and the Transverse ranges of Cali- 
forn nd the Grand Canyon forming the approximate 
tl limits. Much of the area physiographically is 
part the Great Basin, and the cultural complexes in 
lved are expected to show both Great Basin and South- 
es features 
Th rtalog of characteristics which follows was based 
the author’s manuscript description of this archaeo- 
it. Three of the traits (trail shrines, gravel 
gr ts, and hermet ill sealed vessels) were added 
I onference 
Cr RAL (CHARACTERIST 
W greed that ians living n 
times were characterized by the following cul- 
S (region il Variat ns if wh h may harac ter 
} i] ste 5) 
Subsistence was based on inundation (as 
rrigatior gr ilture wherever easonall 
ers or streams made it feasible, and upon wild 
hering and hunting. The principal animals 
} vere small game — rabbits, rode nd so « 
heep being available 
2. Food Preparation. Both meat and vegetal 
pit roasted In ste ne-lined excavatk I 
frer use as stone-filled pits 
( b gy and eatin itensils were lay vessels thinned 
idle and anvil and fired an uncontrolled 
here. These products were plain ware vessels 
through gray and brown in color. Food was 
red in such ceramic vessels, often hermetically sealed 
I nd Jones 1956) 
ked foods were reduced to edibility or cookabil- 
mortar, both bedrock and portable, with a pestle 
zs rtable mortars were made from either wood or stone 
. nd muller one-hand mano”) was struck against 
flat stone slab in similar percussion food re 
er j nplements. Percussion-flaked choppers were char- 
terist f this cultural tradition, in contrast to the axes 
revalent in other parts of the Southwest. Stone arrow- 
were rarely employed 
g 4. Settlement Pattern. Individual household units 
52 we ttered i phys arrangement was unstruc- 
pr re ntrast to the compact or contiguous form of 
g Anas settlement). H« to present ar- 
h al knowledge) local envir« 
ment of the particular groups of Indians. Riverine resi- 
jent tilt square, 4-post-supported houses. Nonriverine 
made circular or oval brush shelters without 
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posts, which utilized the strength of branches, sometimes 
simply propped against a living tree and held in place by 
stones. The circular shelter may have been basic to all 
groups 


5. Relations with the Supernatural. Dead bodies were 


remated, the ashes generally remaining at the cremation 
j 


site, ungathered. Trail shrines were built up. Also, gravel 
lignments seem to have been, if not a universal, at least 


an alternative trait, made where local conditions 


per- 
miutte | 


THe TRADITION 


The traits just enumerated we take to define the Haka- 
taya folk tradition, or in southwestern 
parlan e, the Hakataya The 


lrurally distinct from the Hohokam, Anasazi, and 
Mogollon 


archaeological 


culture. pattern of traits 


In introducing this new label, we aim specifi- 


lly at rejecting the term Yuman. The prehistoric In- 


lians of the Hakataya culture cannot, on the basis of 


present evidence, be considered as all having spoken 
Yuman languages, though the possibility remains. They 
habited a region larger than that held by historic 
man speakers 
We seek also to relegate the terms Patayan and La- 
yuish to a smaller subarea (possibly stems) within the 
Hakatay: ilture. Yuman had priority of. publication 
Patayan (Gladwin and Gladwin 1934). However, 


both Colton (1938) and Rogers (1945) pointed out that 


iption of the archaeological character- 


luded under this rubric was presented. Initially, 
Colt cted only to using the name of an 
histor guage group to label archaeological 
mains » sought to substitute Patayan for Yuman, 

artifacts 
j ave, coworker with Colton, soon after 
38) changed the artifactual referents of 
Pat I re word for a “basic culture,” includ- 


ng the Prescott, Cerbat, and Cohonina branches, which 
nded from the San Francisco Peaks to the Colorado 
River and perhaps beyond it, and from the Grand Canyon 


beyond Bill Williams Fork. 


Colton (1939b) then inferred Patayan traits other than 


-’s (1931) description of historic Yuma 
technology. He made his inferences from a river dwelling 
tribe, rather than from an upland Arizona group, such as 
Walapai (Kroeber and others 1935), Hava- 
ipai (Spier 1928), or Northeastern and Western Yavapai 
terrain of 


inhabited the “riverless” 


n Attrer 
an. After 


the prehist r Pata\ 


1936), who 


several years, Colton 


ommitted to branches of 


Cerbat “centering about Needles,” 


the Patayan, 
and the Laquish 


> delta area.” The latter term he had 


porrowe J. Rogers. Rogers (1945: 179) 
rejected zona-coined term Patayan for Pacific 

stal remains. He also objected (1945: 180) to using 
he term to denote a cultural entity “when the material 
evidence indicates that it is made up of ceramic frag- 


ments from diverse cultural complexes,” that is, Coho- 


Returning to the term Yuman, Rogers 


and Prescott 


proposed 


“four sub-areas of the Yuman complex: The 


957 | 
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Colorado 


und the Eastern Area.’ 


Valley, the Colorado De sert, the Western Area, 
Baldwin (1950), perhaps confused by the inconsistent 
for both 


r near the banks 


f the term Patayan, employed it 
ipland cultural debris on 
of the Colorado River 


Schroeder (1952) demonstrated that certain 


lron (1939a) 


ceramic 


Tizon Brown ware by ( 


ictually belonged in Lower Colorado Ri ware, the 


sh or riverine area. La 


Naracterist ware of the Lag 


» the Colorado River from abx 


quish was applied t it Da 
Dan t to the ta alone as by Colton (1945) 
This lefr Col s Cerbat branch entirely upland ir 


veder went back to the grouping of the Cer- 


d Prescott branches into Patayan whi 


Colt b med and Rogers imputed. He als 

lemonstrated at least some Lower Colorado River Buff 

ware types to have been produced by Mohave potter 

within historic times. This was confirmed by Kroeber 
H 55) 
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FURTHER DATA ON PACIFIC 
FIRED CLAY FIGURINES 


COAST 


Since put tion in 1955 of 


{ XXIII, 2, 1957 


( via (H 1 Pendergast 1955), some additior 
ta have me to light which are suggestive of a nee 
evision of view the distrit nal pattern of this 
trait on the Pacific Coast 
rch of 1956 Ros Bark f ike, ¢ 
nia, su ted to the author for lysis 2 fragment 
figurines wi h had beer ollected site I Sar 
Washir 93? Linfortunat lata tur 
ssociations stratigraphic posit f the specim 
wit! he site were available 
The fragmentar ondition of the figurines makes 
unalysis of form and decorative elements difficult 
though it may be noted that Specimen 2 exhibits cert 
elements rem ent of those occurring on figurines from 


Site 4¢-Hum-67 in northern California 


dergast 1955 
1. Incomplete figurine (Fig. 1 a 


atest width 24 mm 


mm.; gr average thickness 


(Heizer and 


Greatest lens 


Y mm 


Forve, C. ( 
1931 Ethnography of the MEM. University of Ca f 
te 
type 
H. Scr } 
| 
} 
Per 
22 
orado River) grour 


Color: yellow. Gritty, micaceous clay. Decoration consists 
of a band of punctations running downward from right to 


left, with 2 similar bands intersecting it at roughly right 


Incomplete figurine (Fig. 1 b). Greatest length 25 
mm.; greatest width 23 mm.; average thickness 6 mm. 
Color: brownish gray. Fine textured clay. Decoration 
consists of a vertical band of incisions at each edge, each 


har 


terminating in 2 vertical lines. A horizontal line 


bisects the vertical elements. 

Despite the paucity of data on form and decoration 
which can be derived from analysis of these figurines, the 
specimens are of considerable importance in terms of 
their provenience, since neither Morss (1954) nor 
Meighan (1953) notes the occurrence of fired clay fig- 

nes in the Northwest Coast culture area. Archaeologi- 
| research in this region also fails to indicate the pres- 
nce of such figurines, and the trait is not noted in the 
ilture element distribution studies of ethnographic 
groups (Drucker 1950). That the Sara occurrence is the 
rst noted from the Northwest Coast culture area may 
be due to the difficulties involved in observing and recov- 
ering figurines during excavation and also to the possibil- 
ty that these artifacts may be present in limited quantity. 
In either case, no figurines are known to have been re- 


“d during systematic excavation of a Site, SO that no 


overe 
ynclusions may be drawn here concerning the cultural 
yntext within which they occur. 

The primary significance of the Washington figurines 


es, however, not in their immediate cultural associations, 
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but rather in their relationship to similar artifacts from 
other areas of the western United States. Despite the 
isolated nature of the Washington occurrence, it may be 
considered to bear directly upon the problem of the re- 
lationship of Pacific Coast figurines to those from the 
Southwest. In an earlier paper (Heizer and Pendergast 
1955) it was suggested that the occurrence of fired clay 
figurines in California may be attributed to influence from 
the Southwest. While Heizer (1946) and others have 
demonstrated certain cultural affinities between the 
Southwest and southern California, and similarities exist 
between San Diego County and Southwestern figurines 
(True 1957), some difficulties arise in considering oc- 
currences in northern California in terms of indirect 
Southwestern influence, since evidence of cultural inter- 
change between southern and northern California is 
lacking. This spatial separation, as well as differences in 
form and decoration, combines with a rather considerable 
disparity in age to suggest that the northern California 
specimens might more properly be viewed as an inde- 
pendant development. 

The Washington occurrence suggests even more 
strongly that the northern Pacific Coast figurines repre- 
sent an independent development, since spatial and cul- 
tural separation precludes the possibility of influence from 
the Southwest. The basic continuity of the culture pat- 
tern in northern California and the Northwest Coast, as 
well as the relative isolation of this culture area, suggest 
that the Washington and northern California figurines 


are manifestations of an impetus which arose within the 


Fic. 1 [Pendergast]. Figurine fragments from the vicinity of Sara, Washington. 


Length of a, 22 mm.; length of b, 25 mm. 
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4 SUSQUEHANNOCK LONGHOUSI 


premise is 
During the summer of 1956 an excavation was ¢ 


lucted b 


ndependent 
If this 


Jenendent 
independen 
i the Lower Susquehanna Chapter of the Societ 


levelopment of the fired clay figurine complex Centra . } 
for Pennsylvania Archaeology in cooperation with the 
Califo ell . 
“ Pennsylvania State Museum. The work was done on the 

\ Clay figurine nee Oscar Leibhart farm, 6 miles south of Wrightsville, Penr 
vith a ltural complexes in the Southwest, Me uM lvania, at Long Level, on a hill top overlooking th 
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Fic 1 [Kinsey]. Floor plan of Susquehannock longhouse at the Oscar Leibhart 
site, 36Yo9. (Drawn by W. F. Kinsey.) 
se 
; side the house for fireplaces. One fire pit, pertaining to 
ne Susquehannock occupation of the site, was found in 
sland the trench, a few feet to the west of the longhouse. 
W. Frep Kinsey 
pits Wray, C. F. anp Scnorr, H. | 
Pennsylvania State Museum 


A Preliminary Report on the Seneca Sequence in Western “ 
3 Harrisburg, Pa. 


New York, 1550-1687. Pennsylvania Archaeologist, Vol. 23, 
pp. 53-63. Milton November, 1956 


SPECIFICATION SURVEY FOR 


RADIOCARBON DATING 
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TABLE 3 


(<5000 


DesireD PRECISION FOR RECENT 


AGI 


St ard dex 
In the summer of 1955, Nuclear Science and Engineer- POE LNT 
ing Corporation, as a basis for determining the demand ™ . 
and desired specifications for radiocarbon dating, carried 100 5 
out a surv t people and institutions believed to have 
some interest or potential interest in such dating. Polled 
haeolog ad geologists in universiti« mu 
were archaeologists and geologists in unive , mu 
eums, and oil companies. A total of 223 questionnaires . 
Tat 4. Sampre Size Usuatty 
if tnese scientists, requesting information u 
their intere n hav ivailable a commer labor r > 
for radiocarbon dating and the specificati that th ‘ 
would re in the analys yf the samp! hat w 
iailabl 
Of the 2 questionnaires that we sent, 82 replies 
(37%) we eturned. Of these 82 replies, 58 (71% Pa KRUGEE 
ndicated t the correspondent was inter j h Nucl Scie! 
vailable mmercial laboratory for radi | tine. Engineering Corp 
13 (16%) licated that t ready had vail Pittsburgh 36, I 
ed ley already Nad 
ible for | their samples dated, and 11 ) ind December, 195¢ 
wed no interest 
The it mation that was requeste FATHER ACOSTA ON THE FIRST PEOPLIN 
n n I lowing: (1) The tyy OF THE NEW WORILI 
was availal f interest. Listed wer hell 
‘ : In t Ar 1956. issue of AMERICAN A \ 
bone, ntler, lake mud, marine sedin t nd 
21, No. 4, ) Ronald Ive } 
her: (2 Tt lesired dating limit. Liste 
35, 4 45 5 55 j 5S heor ne \ 
Ar 
The \ In s conne 
ed 2 50, 25, and 15 +) TI transiat Descrip Province of § 
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TY 5 
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Histo Natural Le Ind fr 
publis 159: sider 
590, 
Ta AVAILA 
Book 1, Chapters 16-25. He dispos Aristotle, I 
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ncluding that P 
Cha Atlantis wv ther fantasy or alleg Alrl he los 
Mu had n er be he a 
itece lent the nrat Es 
the Ap pha, saying he cannot see tl ve 
, 7 et passage for man to the New W 
nd fabulous Atlant f Plat 
the “Lost Tribes of leras 
Certain! not to be thought that the : n 
Noah’s k which men we br I 
In i less than that son ge! | y 
first resident this [new] world, hur rom tl 
ke t prop! Abacuch. Because tr 
; what God might be able to do, but wh n 
I t rea und t the order and styl f humar 
fairs. And tl one must, in truth hold marvel 
ox 1 private secrets of God two things: on M\ 
5 mankir ross such great immensities of seas nds 
+ sig t generally aba the other, how, having been such innumerable 
by 5 A gma criter here, they were hidden from us so many centuries? Be 
cause f which I ask, with what thought, with wh 
* Py industry, with what force did the lineage of the Indians 
S. Peabody F da Andover, Massachusetts, ( I 195¢€ pass suc h vast sea? Who could have been the inventor 
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und mover of such an extraordinary passage? Truly | 
have argued with myself and with others on this point 
many times, and never found an answer which satisfied 
me. But finally, I will say that which appears to me; and 
f | lack authorities to follow, let me as I must follow the 
thread of reason, even though it be delicate, to the point 
lisappears from my eyes. One thing is certain, 
first Indians came in one of three manners to the 
nd of Peru. Because they came either by sea or by land; 
nd if by sea either by accident or by their own determi- 
tion; | say by accident, tossed by some great tempest, 
s happens in contrary and stormy weather; I say by 
letermination, if they sought to navigate and seek out 

lands. Outside of these three ways, no others occur 
me if we are to talk of the course of human affairs 
1 do not try to fabricate poetic fictions and fables, if 


ne has no lively desire to seek another eagle like that 


f Ganymede, or some winged horse like that of Perseus, 


>» Indians through the air. Or perhaps it pleases 
[ ide fish, sirens and Nicolaos to transport them 
se (Pp. 60-1.) 


not been able to identify the allusion to Nicol- 
s; possibly it refers to the Nicolaitan sects, some of 

h in the Middle Ages rejected outward forms and 
pended upon special revelations. The translations 
m Acosta are mine. I have used the edition published 
the Fondo de Cultura Economica, Mexico, 194C 
Edmundo O’Gorman. O’Gorman’s preface 
An English translation of Acosta was published 


Hakluyt Society, Vols. 60 and 61, London, 188( 


Fr. Acosta next discusses the possibilit J 


of planned 


to the New World, alluding, among other 


lings, to the voyage of Alvarao Medafio to the Solomon 


“believed to lie near New Guinea,” and the pos- 

ble relation to the voyagers of Sidon and Tyre in the 
time of Solomon. Fr. Acosta rejects long distance navi- 
on without the compass saying Those who know 
something of the sea understand well what I s: It ma 


remarked that, according to Alexander von Humboldt, 
Fr. Acosta was the true precursor of the study of magneti 


1 navigation with the Portuguese 


1 and had studie 


Acosta also cites 2 famous pilots of his « 
Fr. Acosta concedes that it is quite probable that the 
Americas might have been reached by accident by ships 


a storm, referring to his own voyage which 


ised landfall 15 days after leaving the Canaries. Yet he 


finds difficulties with this as an adequate explanatior 
Xriptures require him to postulate an origin in Europe 


Asia not only for the American Indian, but for the 
mar nimals. He doubts that humans traveling by se 


would have brought with them lions, tigers, foxes, and 


r nimals and it taxes his credulity that this should 
have irred precisely with the rare vessels cast on 
American shores by accident. Further, he points out that 
n these animals are absent from the Islands of the 
Caribbean. Man, too, was absent from such islands as the 


and was found only on islands reachable by 


raft without navigation aids. Relevant to some 


trent propositions, he records the astonishment, incred- 
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ulity, and even fear of the Peruvians of Tumbes when 
they saw the first small ships of the Spanish. 

In Fr. Acosta’s time the southern extension of Tierra 
lel Fuego was not yet known; neither was the coast of 
California above Cape Mendecino. Yet he points out that 
the trends of both the east and west coasts of North 
America suggest that in unexplored northerly latitudes 


they might approach Europe and Asia very closely, and 


ctual land bridges might exist in either case as well as 
in the unexplored south. 


Without reviewing his argument in detail he concludes 


that although shipwrecks cannot be ruled out, the bulk 
f the American Indians arrived overland, with perhaps 
short stretches of navigation. He postulates small groups 


of savage hunters, either in search of new lands or 


crowded t of their old homes, migrating slowly until 
they had ipied continent. Subsequently, in a few 
places, men of ability were responsible for the gradual 


growth of the barbarous kingdoms of Mexico and Peru. 
So far as I know not for about a century and a half did 
any writer come as close to modern views about the 


origin of the American Indian 


RaLPH L. Beats 
University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
February, 1957 


PUNCHED CARD SYSTEM FOR 
RADIOCARBON DATES 

ime there are nearly 1200 radiocarbon 

lates published from 11 different laboratories. These 


total of 6 books, monographs, mimeo- 


phe ists, and journals. While most of the dates 


ppear in the publication Science, it is nonetheless diffi- 


the various numbers of this journal 


i mpile dates for any one time period, area, 

top Realizing that the dates could not be utilized 
ficiently under these circumstances, J. B. Griffin of the 
niversit f Michigan, Museum of Anthropology, sug- 
ested that am expandable file system be devised for all 
published radiocarbon dates. From the onset of the 


project it was apparent that a manual-sort, punched card 


stem probably would be the most feasible means of 


recording the dates. Since 1948 the Museum of Anthro- 


pology staff has used punched card systems for archae- 
logical or ethnobotanical information, and I previousl; 

lapted punched card system to handle community 

ly d |. B. Griffin, V. H. Jones, A. C. Spaulding, 


[ established a set of categories suitable to the par- 


icular problem of radiocarbon dates and developed a 
stem | these categories. In September of 1956 


the proposed system was presented to the Radiocarbon 
Committee of the University of Michigan, and the Memo 
Phoenix Pr 


nds necessary to carry out the project. 


yject of the same institution provided the 


The details of the system and a reproduction of a key 
ird appear here. These have been published with the 


hope that they may serve as useful guides to others facing 


| 
= 
| 
| | 


by 


| 


problem of 


his system was designed for 


nftormation to 
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handling the ever-growing number of 


ates appearing in print. It should be pointed 


use by geologists, 


ynographers, and paleontologists as well as 


ologist 


ecided 1 be keyed to / 


that the cards should 


make one or more types readily 


are the date, the type of sample, the 


disciplines for which the 


date has primary 
e geographical area from which the dated 
is derived, the dating method or methods, and 


processing the date 


»f card used is type KS-137 B manufactured 


Bee Keysort Company. On each card was 


of the published information 


quotation 
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accompanying the date. The information was presented 
in the standard form for dates published in Science and 
laboratory number on the 


elsewhere, that is, with the 


left section of the card, the text in the central area, and 


the B.P. date and standard deviation on the right. Addi- 
tionally in the upper left corner of each card was type 


the geographical area from which the sample ori 


and at the top center was placed the Christian calendar 


date; at the end of the quotation the source, includin 
author, date of publication, and page was noted 


could 


in which case an at 


instances the text accompanying the date 


not 


fitted onto both sides of one card, 


stract was made and so noted on the card. The key sort 


information appearing on the card was underlined, ar 


the underlining or italic print in the publication wa 


omitted to avoid confusion (see Fig. 2 for a t pical entr 


CHRISTIAN CALENDAR DATE 


Fic. 1 [Oswalt] 


Fic. 2 [Oswalt 


Typical punched card for 


sz | ae | 


eeeeees 


Punched card key for radiocarbon dates 


j a single radiocarbon date 
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In keying the cards (Fig. 1) the Christian date appears 
along the top left of the card; if the date is B.c., an addi- 
tional hole to the right is punched. For example, the date 
17,148 B.c. 
line of printed numbers on the card the numbers 7 and 


would be punched as follows: in the upper 


| would be punched for units, 4 for tens, 1 for hundreds, 
Additionally 


would be punched. As noted pre- 


7 for thousands, and 1 for ten thousands. 
the hole keyed to B« 
viously, no allowance is made in the sorting system for 
standard deviation. 

The type of sample is keyed on the right side of the 
card in the upper half to the following categories: 0 (no 
punch), bone; 1, charcoal; 2, dung; 3, marl; 4, shell (with 
no further information concerning type); 5, shell (fresh- 
water); 6, shell (saltwater); 7, teeth; 8, tufa; 9, vegetable 
material; 10, wood; 11, other 

The discipline is keyed on the lower right side: 1, 
anthropology; 2, geology; 3, oceanography; 4, paleobot- 
any; 5, paleontology and 6, other. 

The geographical area from which the sample was 
obtained is keyed to the units space on the bottom right 
of the card. In this primary key 0 is North America; 1, 
Central America; 2, South America; 3, Europe; 4, Africa; 
5, Oceania; 6, Asia; and 7, Oceans and Seas 


and units adjacent to the primary geographical area key 


The tens 


are secondarily keyed to country, state, province, terri- 


For example, 
Alaska is 


an entry for Alaska would be 0, 63 


tory, island or island group, ocean or sea. 
North 


secondary key 63, 


since America is primary key 0 and 
The dating mcthod is keyed on the bottom center of 


the card as follows: 0, acetylene proportional counter; 1, 
CO Geiger counter; 2, CO’ proportional counter; 3, meth- 
ane proportional counter; 4, scintillation counter; 5, solid 
carbon counter; and 6, other. 

The laboratory processing the date is keyed on the 
bottom left center to a list of the 22 laboratories known 
to have radiocarbon dating devices even though not all 
f them have issued dates. 

From the appearance of the sample key card (Fig. 1) 
t is apparent that all the categories can be expanded in 
the sp allotted except the one for primary geographi- 
cal area. Also, the left side of the punched card has not 
been used but can be keyed later to pertinent categories 
not recognized at this time, or to special problem sorting 
filing 


flexible but cannot be keyed conveniently to more than 


An ordinary card system is expandable and 
one subject, whereas a punched card system is much 


With 


can be 


more versatile a few simple operations all the 


punched cards sorted for a single time period, 
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geographical area, or for any one or combination of the 
other subject headings. 

An exact record of the hours required to type the 
punched cards, derive Christian dates, check the entries, 
and punch the cards has not been kept, but it is estimated 
that approximately 12 to 14 hours are needed to process 
100 cards. 

H. Oswatct 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
February, 1957 


COMMENT ON “METHOD AND THEORY IN 
AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY” 


In the July number of this journal Albert C. Spaulding 


delivered himself of a most penetrating review of the 
, 


first of the authors’ 2 Anthropologist papers on methed 


and theory in American archaeology. This note is in no 


sense a reply to his review but it seems to us that addi- 
tional information about our paper and its subsequent 
history might prevent misunderstanding. Shortly after 
its publication in December, 1953, we received a long 
letter from Spaulding in which this paper and its authors 
were subjected to similar but even 


stronger criticism 


than in the review under discussion, We suggested then 
that the prosy subject of archaeological theory might be 
considerably enlivened by publication of this letter, but 
at the time Spaulding seemed disinclined to do so. In 
ny case, mainly as a result of this letter and later verbal 
exchanges with Spaulding, we rewrote and expanded 
the paper and it is now being published by the University 
of Chicago Press as 


part of a volume which will have 


appeared by the time this note is printed. It seems proper 
to call attention to the fact that passages singled out by 
Spaulding for special criticism in both letter and review 
have been extensively modified in the revised version. 
Spaulding has seen this revision and expressed himself 
is being, not satisfied, to be sure, but pleased to find in it 
In view of these facts, 


some accommodation to his ideas 


we would like to suggest that any further discussion of 
this paper, critical or otherwise, be based upon its present 


version rather than that of 1953 


Pump 
Gorpon R, WILLey 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
August, 1957 
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for his examples. He violates his own rules occasional 


to quote such eminent Old World authorities as Child 
and Grahame Clark, but he completely ignores the co 


siderable body of archaeological theory that has concerne 


Americanists for many years: such concepts as the are 


tradition, cultural stability and the dynamics of trad 
tion, settlement patterns, prehistoric acculturati ur 
lrure yMtact situations De Laet leaves no ck ibt th 
he considers archaeology a specialized branch of hist 


(pp 93, 122, and so on), and although he es som 
very Dri¢ ittrention t culture, woes ni eal seer 


to be interested in its nature or its workings. Altho 


re warns that ilture is not f led r 
group of traits, he frequently speaks of “the spiral-m 
ler culture r (p. 60) “the civilization know1 sp 
H ther er with ture p 
se seen t be that of warning st lentil 

lt with a given race, lar F T 
(p R4 Ar thror< sed th 
World n of 

De Laet hief f h 

of litional } le 
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Together the Past 
al Data. V. 
) ger, New York, 1956. vii+176 pp., 4 figs. 


Alth 


The Interpretation of Archae- 
Gorpon Cuipe. Frederick A. Prae- 
$3.95. 

igh many books have appeared recently on field 
this is one of the first devoted solely to archae- 


nterpretation as such. It is a book with a popular 


h is, however, meaningful primar to the 
An Essay on the 
und the Near East 


] 
to theoretic ul 


n by archaeologists of the New World 


It might have been subtitled ‘ 
gical Taxonomy of Europe 


ks any reference yntributions t 


it volume devoted to outlining “methods 
ng hist tror rchae gical dat seems in 
k prov les brief t kground sketch of archae 
terpretation a 1 then deals witl runctiona 

pological), chronological horological 

listribution) aspects of classification and 
The fir hapter provides Childe’s view 

onl archaecloey as a field of 
s ft nomy is a difficult one, involvin 
both diachronic sequence and synchroni 
(The nature of such a classification has beet 
ern to zoologists and the reader is referred t 
his Cla fication of Mammals, and to Le Gro 

I l Evidence, for many pertinent remarks.) 


tely in the discussion of this topic Childe has 
nfusion which tend 


exposition; namely, the use 


re, a may exist through seve 
per is (thus including several assemblages, 
le defines period” as “just that period of 
which a particular set of types were current 
province”). But he also states that “the pra 
ing one and the same name to a period and 


has been responsible for horrible onfu- 


( lear] 


assemblage used as a period 


distinction must be made between 
indicator, and 
which is an interpretative pattern that may 
several assemblages (both 


Childe re- 


several periods and 


divergent) 


lerived ind colaterally 
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views some of the systems of nomenclature now in use 
pointing out various shortcomings (usually arising from 
a failure to distinguish the need 


archaeological relative chronology, and a parallel system 


for both a concrete 


of functional interpretation). Childe’s logical mind would 
like a logical system which would incorporate all these 
] 


needs and 


be world-wide in application. In view of past 
his arguments on this subject are less than 
nvincing. The 


experience 
third definition appears in those few 


es where he uses the word “culture” in a general, 


] 
mulativ ser 


ise on a world-wide basis. 


Childe points out that 19th century scholars made up 


logical diachronic series from synchronic ethnological 
lata, and that archaeology alone was able to give factual 
liachror lata to test these logical constructs. He is, 
himself, perhay -d in the reverse process of using 
liachronic archaeological data to set up synchronic pat- 
‘ whicl e logical enough, but remain to be tested 


iwainst yt sery ble sym hroni facts. W hat 1S needed is a 
es of studies challenging and exploring many of the 
nteresting postulates based on archaeological discoveries 


number of questions that might be asked. 


What doe ocial surplus” mean operationally in differ- 
t societies? What would actual time studies of people’s 
vities show from one society to another in terms of 
the “leisure time-ingenuity” problem? What are the dis- 


tribution patterns of known material cultures actually 


reflect the social traditions they 


represent? What changes in material culture can be 


hown from historically known instances of such situa- 


lization, Migration, or expansion? 


What are the various types of trade carried on between 


p ple 1 how nd what kind of ideas are exchanged 
Childe suggests “silent trade” as a possibil- 

the S e Age for example)? What objects are 

inique in various cultures and what is their importance 
the s t These and many other questions require 


Child book, in spite of its difficult writing, contains 
ny prov tive ideas and much sound advice. It also 
trates very clearly that social anthropologists (as well 
rchae tists in different parts of the world) must 
lle rch logicall rived assumptions about cul- 
ture ery turn, and ist test them rigorously against 
the web of evider By this process both fields of study 
vill | tly enriched through the asking of new ques- 
1 the finding of new answers 

Rospert H. Dyson, Jr 

The University Museum 
Philadelphia, Pa 

iltural Chronology and Change as Reflected in the 
Cerami the Viri Valley, Peru. Donato Cowier 


Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 43, 
Museum, Chic: 1955 


figs., 12 tables. $¢ 
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third chapter, which forms the bulk of the book, 
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Rom AN 


Mexic 


ras Preclasicas de la Cuenca de México 
Cultura Econdémica, 
, 5 maps 

very attractive little book Pifia Chan describes 
the Valley 


wealth of material excava 


of Mexico, drawing heav- 


in 1948 at Tla- 


ilture in 


in opening note the author states that his inten- 
rely to present Preclassic data from the Valley 
and that he is not attempting to include all of 


day o 


1 Or even present 


*k consists of 3 chapters. In the first he gives 
f the latest finds dealing with prehistory 
n Mexico This is especially iseful because 
re usually far ahead of publication and here 
listing of all the Pleistocer fossils, lith 
1 hun remains to date. TI earliest 
Ct lat from 20 to 12 To the 
od, 12 belong the Tey xp: 
The Chal mp! lated from ¢ t 
1 sedent life w nitiate Th r 
5 F embr e some sor fr mitive r 
when ag ture became firt ted and 
vented 
iltures d from ab 15 to around 
The auth Chat Ges 
he Valle f Mex there are 2 well-d ed 
The Arct lagers i ricul st 
fertilit nd deat! 
t potre with incised at painted 
net 
2) The semiurt t which was 
fel J meteries, skil work 
tone, ritual potte he 
} i} S 1 witch d rs 
hay leals with the topography, drait 
etat 1 climat hanges whicl 
the Valle f Mex Pee) + 
m ed at t tl same we k A 
maps show the fluctuatior Lake 7 
tion of I lass nd historic site Pitt 
he t ns Lower, Middle 1 | pper tf Ire 
s base Vaillant’s Middle Culture 
supplementing this ew materi 
35 ) includes the sites f I 


hese same sites with th Ldditiona 
Atoto, ( epec, Xaloztoc, Lomas de Becerr 
Axcapotzal nd Tetelpan. Estimated popul 
e Valley now reaches 3000 to 4 Late Pre 

200 § s marked by ve lense popula 

he numer sites listed the most importan 


ral description of Preclassic culture in terms of 


economy, social aspects, material culture, 


gma, pottery, and geographical relationships. In some 
instances phase changes are noted, but on the whole the 


general. There is great emphasis on the 


influence in the Valley of Mexico as 
manifested at Tlatilco 


| 


This is seen in flat-bottomed ves- 
with feline motifs cut deep or scraped, 
black pottery with white rim, rocker-stamp decoration, 
kaolin ware, hematite mirrors, tiger masks, tooth mutila 
tion, head deformation, hollow clay figurines with tiger- 
like mouth, beads and eye teeth of jade, A-type clay 
voles. 
complex to Monte Alban I in 
Tres Zapotes and El 


in Michoacan, Mamém phase of Uaxac- 


es, and small stone Outside of central 


Pifta relates this 


Oaxaca, Lower Trapiche in Vera- 
ruz, El Opefio 


tun, Majadas and Arévalo at Kaminaljuyti in Guatemala, 


Ch Peru, and Playa de los Muertos in Honduras 
The closing section, “Geographical Relationships,” is 
1 


summary of the book. In conclusior 


es his belief that these Archaic and Olmec peo- 

ple were ntemporaneous, but with origins as yet unde- 
rn 1. The oldest Archaic groups yet known are 
tl f the Valley of Mexico, the oldest Olmec being 


the manifestations in the State of Morelos. The latter 
fluencing Tlatilco during the Middle 
Perhaps the focal point of these Archaic Olmecs 
will be found where the States of Guerrero, Puebla, and 
migrations may have gone out 
Alban, Chalcatzingo, and Tla 


On the t th eventually became the La Venta 


[ think it is important to remind the reader how 

I th Tatil is emphasized. Although 
I was important during part of the Middle Period, 
t bas Y t characterist features of the Preclassic 
‘ i the Valley were those exposed by Vaillant in his 
El Arbolillo-Zacate Ticoman classification, in the sense 
hat this traditior ntinued throu later cultures. The 
iph isis on cl figurines is, I believ e, justified, because, 
I I t 1 uniformly throughout Mesoamerica, 

re ar itstanding characteristic of the Valley. | 

sid I to be e-period site (Late Middle 

Z t I that the IS€ f textiles lates from Early 
te S¢ Vaillant 193 xCavations at Zacatenco, 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anth. Papers, Vol. 32, Pr. 1, p. 38) 


Period (p. 53); and that clay- 


1 str res Tlatilco (Porter 1953, Tlatilco and 
he P ssic Cultures of the New World, Viking Fund 
ut nm Ar No. 23, p. 34) indicate the presence of 

i Pp the stor structures of the late 

Pr sic such as Cuicuilco and Teotihuacan 
\ e must be added on the beautiful presentation of 
I me with its wealth of drawings and photographs 
n re w we the awings to the talented author 


mself. This is the only book of its kind 


n Spanish 


Vaillant’s earlier works it will 


Muriet Porter 
Havana, Cuba 


| t 
ke | 

| 
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Excavations at Chupicuaro, Guanajuato, Mexico. Muritt 

Noé Porter. Transactions of the American Philosoph- 
, n.s., Vol. 46, Pr. 5, Am 
Philadelphia, 1956 


S ety 


erican Philosophical 


Pp. 515-637, 


Tt rchaeological site of Chupicuar 


und its wealth of distinctive pottery vesse 


figurines, has been known for over 30 years 


f small scale 1926-27, the culture was 


explorations in 


liagnosed as Tarascan, a term then appliex osely to al 
most haeological finds from western Mexico. How 
ever haeological research in the mid-1940’s estab 
lished that only the late complex from the Lake Patzcuar 


re »f Michoacan should be called Tarascan. None of 


the elements diagnostic of Tarascan culture had been 
found at Chupicuaro, so its Tarascan affiliations were 
How, then, should the Chupicuaro remait 
I f They could not be linked with an ther 
k A haeological complex in west Me und 
seer be completely isolated from neighboring ar 
il provinces 
Tt bove sequence of events led he settir p of 
n program at Chuy ro t he Institut 
Na le Antropologia e Hist dur 1945-47 
M ifie | rter rep wts on the res ilt t th cA ¥ t n 
The Chupicuaro complex is now th tht to exter 
ver msi lerable area of southerr (suanajuat if cel 
tral Me The greatest concentration of remains seems 


to be along the Lerma River around the village of Chu 


picuar Excavations, consisting of a numbe t pits and 
trench vere in and adjacent to that village Diggin 
was entrated on a hill, El Rayo, which yielded 

wealth of graves most richly stocked with pottery vessels 
figurines, and jewelry. It is principally through study of 
the | istoms and mortuar fferir that Porte 
attemy reconstruct Chupicuaro culture. In all, 39 
burials and 1305 complete, or nearly complete, potter 


vessels were analyzed. No living quarters or refuse depos- 


, but fragments of burned adobe su 


alignments of stones, and a stone-lined 


irain suggest that some type of simple building was dons 


The dead were buried in pits and were scattered 
lined hearths suggesting th -remonial 
fires f ed part of the funeral services, although crem: 
tion was rare. Bodies were most frequently interred in ar 
extend I but fragmentary burials, including 
thos f skulls only, were not uncommon. Graves of 
mer vomel! und children were found, and severa 
log burials urred. Liberal offerings, consisting of pot 
ter essels, figurines, jewelry, musical instr . an 
stone and bone artifacts, were placed with most of the 
human dead and also accompanied few of the dog 
burial 

Des ription of the great quantit of potter vessels, 


most of which were mortuary offerings, ipies a large 


portion of Porter’s report. She notes that Chupicuaro 


ceramics exhibit thick durable walls, and are standardized 


in type of clay and tempering materials, in shape, and 


geometric designs whether incised or 
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painted. Approximately one-half of the vessels are classi- 
fied as Black Ware; the remaining specimens are divide 
among the following types of painted wares: Red-Rin 
med, Red ware, Black and Red, Brown-on-Red, Red-or 
Buff, Black 


Polychrome, and Brown Polychrome. Th 


shape, size, and decoration of each type is de 
typical examples are Each 


discussed relative to its distribution in time and space ar 


illustrated ware is furth 


its probable relationships to ceramics of other areas 


appendix by Howel Williams describes the tempering 


Chupicuaro sherds. 
Hand m 


as well as in general diggir 


led human figurines of cl: 


were abu 
g and on the 


und discussed in detail 


in graves 


e described 


Less 1 


were implements, ornaments, and musical instrun 


lay, t ne, stone shell, and turtle shell 
A fre lyzir the specimens ty] 1 1 str 


graphically, and comparing them with other archae 


| remains — especially those found in the Valle 
Mex Porter summarizes the results of her study. Sor 
of the s — llow 
Chupicuar pl 
h th wnol 
It f 
ks tyy Tar rg 
ramics, pipe nd 
with the Valley of Mexico, noted especially in p 


, was sufficiently close t 


Chupicuaro with Ticoman III, Cerro T 


paicate, 4 licuilco, and Teotihua n I This w ip 
Early Ch ipicuaro the late Formative horiz 
somewhere between 500 B.c. and A i \ Transit 
phase stulated at Chupicuaro but it is poorly repr 
hI ont + r 
es the |} 
evidet bas 
nd figurines, I 
pl with Vall 


wimately A 300-5 
f Chur 
ro during the tis 
tk Class horiz 
Porter’s mono raph perforn reat service les 
in letail the archaeology of Chupicuaro, and in fittit 
t into the general framework of Valley of Mex arch 
logy, thus anchoring it in time. Her deductions seen 
quite soun The text of the report is, in general, ver 
ubly presented. However, in my opinion, the potte 


descriptions would have been improved by a series 
irawings of shapes and decor: 
written descriptions. Also, the 
inder “Black Ware,” when it is state 


black does not appeat 


The quality of the illustrations varies 


inpainted 


vesseis 
that specimens vary from brown t 
to be onsistent 


greatly. Plans of the excavations are not uniformly or 
Plan 4 is so sma 


po 


ented, and the range in scale is great. 


that it 


photograph 


is of little value. Laboratory 


make possit | 
E 
— 
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ery vessels and other items is satisfactory, but the field 
shotography is not up to the same standard. Material 
rom the reports of several other investigators who have 
worked in western Mexico (Brand, Caso, Leon, Lister, 
Noguera, 


stributional sections more significant. Reports referred 


Osborne, and Pepper) might have made the 


are not included in the bibliography. 
The importance and good qualities of the report far 
the minor faults | have noted. Porter is to be 


mmended on completing this tedious study and thus 


weigh 


significant chapter to the literature pertaining 


the archaeology of western Mexico 


Ropert H. Lister 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colo 


wations at Yagul, I. Joun Pappocx, Tom Swinson, 
FeRNANDO Horcasiras, RicHarp Georce, James P. 
DonaLp BrocKINGTON, AND C. CHaARD MEIGs 


Mesoamerican Notes, 4, Department of Anthropology, 
Mexico City College, Mexico, 1955. xvi+92 pp., 41 


figs. $1.50. 


The Valley of Oaxaca and surrounding territory has 
ng been recognized as one of the most intense cultural 
wax zones of Mesoamerica. In spite of considerable 
nt excavation, principally that of Caso and his associ- 


iacu- 


t Monte Alban and Mitla, there remain man 


ir understanding of the culture history of this 
in Mesoamerica, 
wledge of the cultural content of the Classic (Monte 
Alban IIIA-B) is fuller than for the 2 ends of the con- 

mm: the earliest Preclassic (Monte Alban I) and the 


(Monte Alban IV-V). The Late Postclassix 


re As is frequently the case 


“sp lly confused; a systematic application of the 
storical approach seems called for but so far has 
t been undertaken on a major scale (compare Highland 


anthropology department of Mexico City 


lege decided to focus the major attention of its already 
stablished Oaxaca program on a fairly large, rather badly 
pillaged ceremonial center located on a striking eminence 
bout 4 km. east of Tlacolula, known locally, among other 


mes, as Yagul. Three seasons, under the leadership 
first of Bernal and later Paddock, totaling approximately 
5 weeks, had been completed when this preliminary 
port appeared. The results of the fourth season (winter 
56) should be appearing shortly. Yagul was selected 
principally because work there promised to cast light on 


Although 


most part 


poorly known post-Monte Alban phases 


wre incomplete, the project for the 


eems to be living up to expectations 

The present study was prepared and edited by various 
lents who participated at different times in the project, 
nd, like all collaborations of this kind, suffers somewhat 


rom ack of consistent over-all integration. It includes 
introduction (Paddock) briefly stating aims and prob- 
eption; a rather sketchy presentation (Swinton) 


f the ecology; a useful re-editing of the 1580 Relacién de 


Tlacolula y Mitla (English translation by Horcasitas and 
George); a summary description (Paddock) of the actual 
work of the first 3 seasons; a special discussion (Oliver) 
of architectural similarities between Yagul and Mitla; 
brief miscellaneous sections on place names, the tombs 
(Brockington), the technology of the greca mosaics 
(Meigs), and the ceramics; and a concluding chapter 
containing some general observations by Paddock. 

Since the work is clearly a series of preliminary studies, 
it would be unfair to subject it to the same standards of 
crticism which normally apply when reviewing a defini- 
tive report. The following observations, however, seem 
justified. The lack of an adequate site plan is one distinct 
drawback, not fully made up for by 2 incompletely labeled 
aerial photos. Considerable effort might have been spared 
if the excellent Mitla greca diagrams of Seler had been 
reproduced, rather than a whole new set of drawings 
prepared; the repetition of the practically identical Yagul 
Patio 2 plans (Figs. 29, 33) also seems superfluous. The 
lack of a section adequately reporting on the ceramics is 
particularly regrettable, but the “shadow of Monte Alban” 
explanation given (that the Yagul analysis is purposely 
being delayed until a reasonably complete typology for 
the Monte Alban ceramics is available) seems justified. 
A genuine concluding summary, presenting the major 
tentative conclusions reached so far, including a more 
definite hypothesis on the site’s temporal relation to 
Mitla, would have enhanced the report. 

These are minor points. A more important interpre- 
tive criticism concerns a still all too common manifesta- 
tion of culture-historical naiveté: the direct equation of 

yle, in ceramics, architecture, painting, and so on, with 
a specific ethnic group, in this case “Mixtec” style being 
equated with the speakers of the Mixtec language. Once 
iis correlation is accepted, a series of perhaps unneces- 
sary problems arise, to which considerable space is de- 
voted (pp. 80-6). They can be summed up in a somewhat 


oversimplified fashion Vhy, since the latest cultura 
lified fast WI the lat lrural 


levels at Yagul are “Mixtec,” is there no record of this 
immediate area ever having been occupied by Mixtec 


speakers? Precisely the same problem has confronted stu- 
f Mitla 
Caso and others invokes Mixtec (actually Cuilapan, since 


the Mixte 


nation 


ler 
dents 


the commonest explanation advanced by 
cabeceras were never united) political domi- 
But Paddock himself may come closer to the true 
solution when he suggests as an alternative (p. 82) that 
the Zapotec 


ifactured pottery of 


of Mitla used Mixtec pottery,” that is, man- 
‘Mixtec’ Although 


can really solve this problem, a reason- 


type only 
further excavation 
ible hypothesis would hold that in late pre-Hispanic 
times the style called “Mixtec” (because of its most typi- 
cal development in towns of that affiliation) had largely 
superseded the earlier Monte Alban IV style throughout 
the Valley 


variant of a much broader “Mixteca-Puebla” 


region. Although this style (actually one 
style hori- 
zon) probably diffused to the Zapotec speaking com- 
munities via the neighboring, and encroaching, Mixtec, 
it seems unlikely that it was ever entirely restricted to 
groups speaking dialects of this latter speech. If this 


interpretation be accepted, then the existence of “Mixtec” 
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lum fodoc Rock Shelter: Preliminary Report. Mervin L. as early or earlier than the fluted blade sites. So far, 
F r AND Howarp Winters. Faunal analysis by sound evidence for this has not been produced. 
Fou 
i the P: W. Parmalee. Report of Investigations No. 4, The report is certainly correct when it says that, 
— 1] s State Museum, Springfield, 1956. 58 pp., l¢ The Mississippi was probably much larger, due to the 
if figs. 30 water of the melting glacier, and swamp areas were more 
B extensive than today. The Mississippi was not only 
: One of the handicaps to the analysis of the precerami : , 
, : larger, but higher. The Festus Terrace was formed during 
the northern Mississippi Valley has been the ' 
p t Mankato advance which covered the Two Creeks 
se f deep sites which would provide stratigraphi: > 
oo forest bed, and has an elevation of just under 420 feet 
2 tribution of artifact types. This shelter is an extremely . ‘ 
4 : . in the area of the Modoc Shelter. The excavated area of 
My nportant one as it has evidence of a considerable spar ; 
the shelter in which the deep tret “gins ¢ 
wey m the Archaic to Late Woodland. A series of 
: , ; the surface at the 415 foot elevation and continues down 
dates from 2 lab ries has been correlated — 
i ; : 18 feet to the 397-foot level. This means to me, if these 
listinctive soil zones and cultural mplexes 
' physiographical correlations and radiocarbon dates are 
T thors have presented a brief statement of the 
, right, that the bottom level of the shelter was under 23 
erials from the several soil zones and ei cars 
feet of wate t approximately 8700 s.c. I understand 
rement, t on the pr tile point 
tl tt s State Museum has called in M. M 
lifficu! é that Zones II to I\ e each 
l hton for an analysis of the physiography. It is to be 
f the { mor 
| 1 1 
, , ae ped that lear correlation can be established between 
: th irchaeologica ymplexes and the late Pleistocene 
f Fowler | ittributed ntracting stem p : 
Z I | would prefer Howard Wit 
4 3 : It is 1 terpretation that the radiocarbon dates for 
t I probably belongs to the mate : 
2 1 7 ; he Hid bottom part of Zone II are probably earlier than the 
} f r mr | le 
, f mplex of the zone which includes the Hidden 
Valley poir The Zo I deposits include evidence 
the Gypsum ( point with which it does j 
\ : . f man, but at the time the report was written had not 
rrespondence. The authors hav 
: Hidd 770 produced distinctive artifacts of the Early Archaic which 
k th | epor ne \ 
llows the paleo-Indian fluted blade period in the east 
mote wes 
| Archaeol \ ll, Nos 4) : 
4] ntiquity of the cultural assemblage they have illustrated 
he ¥ car average for dates m tre James B. Grirrin 
Zone Il ght ind e. | ¢ ni University of Michigan 
sar Ann Arbor, Mich 
ter w t artif pecific he | 
the discarded remains of organisn ised as New World Archaeological Foundation, Publication No 
New World Archaeological Foundation, Orinda 
mparisot f the Modoc projectile fort , 1956. 42 pp., 3 illus., 1 map 
h the Carlsor nnis Kentuch 
\ A new archaeological foundation is always welcome, 
= : part that has led in obtaining sufficient 
ributes n be the sam vamninesion of 
I is tor several seasons of reconnaissance and excava 
nil n important and little known zone like ( hiapas 
a es hip. | The New World Archaeological Foundation is to be con- 
s Webt Fowle . gratulated o1 mpleting its first years of field work and 
hat will allow reports, preliminary though they may be, so 
projectile forms from Modoc should be com 
hose graphed in the recent publication | The ntents include an introduction by the president 
nd { on the Povert ‘oint site 
H. Webb f the foundation, Thomas S. Ferguson; a report on 
Webb nate ¢i position for th ner 
Webb ind © a time position for tne econnaissance in west-central Chiapas, by John L. Soren- 
broad-bladed point which is marked ‘ n; an account of sites in the eastern highland and the 
imed in t but hich conforms 
med in the Modoc report but which conforn Chiapa de Corzo and Acala regions, by Edwin M. Shook; 
to its positio » the Sr ngs Island site. Th 
ts position in the Stallings Island site . 1 a summary of investigations at Chiapa de Corzo by 
n of this form should be about Gareth W. Lowe. Shook’s sections and some of the 
t hefore do 1 r 
before 6000 B as the Modoc authors have thers’, too, are fairly detailed; however, Sorenson and 
Ar this earlier date there should be Dalton, Lowe both refer to unpublished manuscripts which con- 
nd forms of the Plano complex. Still earlier tain more details. It is hoped that the foundation intends 
this region should produce fluted blade forms ventually to publish these, for useful though this publi- 
I known in collections from the area. The cation is, it is still fairly skimpy to represent the results 
. ms made for this site have been used by some archae »f 4 or 5 seasons in the field, and it is particularly short on 
enm gists to support the idea that the Archaic pattern is llustrations 
PF I 
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Although Sorenson lists at least 4 problems 
und P stclassi 


foundation's announced concentration of interest 1s on 


f Classic 
times that they hope to elucidate, the 
the Preclassi of this hori- 
Mexico Ruiz 


Probably the richest deposits 


zon that they discovered were at the Puert 


ite, wh ielded pottery, datable charcoal, vegetable 
1 fruit is, bones, shell, and stone artifacts. A radi 
arbx i | was obtained ot 17 5 if ut 
a.p. 255. Shook predicts that further stratigraphic tests 
there w i sequential phases of the Preclass This 


welcome news, for so much of what we kn 


we know, about the Formative period (a term 


pointedly avoid) comes the hard way, through labor 


typ ; ymparisons at scattered sites 

As A. V. Kidder points out in a letter quoted in the 
ntroduction, 3 officers of this foundation have 3 different 
Tar regarding the w n wi 

t ped in the Americas, so presumabl 

t Mormons in the program who must kee 

i rts rdin th reer 
| have m ed tisf I 
perhaps skates lic 
the Toltecs “Peo I tiful 
1 Huehuetlapall ncient, ancic I f n 


when he states that s tl ‘ f 
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I} I 1954 mad ser 5 . 
t10 shell middens 
I i the ¢ pe Haze Chark 
4 int The also surveyed 3 this inter 


tion just north of the Glades are 


spite the fact that the work was of 


nature and the artifactual remains were not t 


yuite tentative The 


seque! 


equence was established, although parts 
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Post-Orange period. The Peri than 


1 is followed by Weeden Island and Safet I 


periods. The Historic interval is repre unk 


nish Mission Indian and Seminole o tem 


earby and should p le a good fran ‘ 
research. The Bullens have added t 
though brief, document to Flor rc 
STEPHEN W IAM 
Peabody Museun 
Cambridge, Mass 
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f Nat. H Ar Pape 7), | 
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P t fie e i ¢ gs 
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Beck ; 

now availabl. 
not enough to pr substant S 


their interpretations about the Povert 


slight representation of the Orange period, followed t 
a transitional or Early 
ented Sr 
ow, oF ho] 
RD AND Ciarence H. Wess, it bor 
© tects what must be more t n pur rcl 4 


Poverty Point remains something more of an enigma 
than most Southeastern archaeological sites. 

To begin with, the purpose of the 2 great mounds is 
unknown. In shape they are quite unlike the flat-topped 
temple” mounds of later Southeastern cultures. Nor are 
they closely similar in form to the typical “burial 
mounds” of the eastern United States. Their size defies 
xcavation or thorough search for deeply hidden burials 
nat would attest to an essentially mortuary function. 
rd and Webb argue that they were giant effigies, in 
rd form, citing examples of the rock eagle mounds of 


as possible related constructions; but an exam- 


yn of their excellent contour maps does not convince 
n the matter of the effigy interpretation. The ridges of 
the octagonal enclosure are from 4 to 6 feet in height 
spaced at about 150 feet from crest to crest. Most 


the surface artifacts were gathered from the ridges, 


eral cross-trenches were put through them in the 


recent digging. Ford infers from the cultural detritus on 


arrangement of dwellings. Although this is a 


the case is weakened by the failure to find 
postmold patterns or other definite house constructional 
vidence. Furthermore, if the Poverty Point geometrical 
losure is a village or town plan, it is a situation unique 
the archaeology of the eastern United States. At 
Hopewell geometric works of Ohio, which, as 


rd points out, are the closest homologues to the Pov- 


gan, do not seem to have been gre 
nned living sites. An alternative explanation of the 


would be temporary encampments, over a longer 


time, during the building of the works 


Difficulties of interpretation also attend the excav 

ns in Mound B, a conical tumulus about 20 feet in 
ght lying 700 yards north of Mound A. (The second 
rge “bird-effigy”” mound, 1% miles from Mound A, is 
wn as the Motley Mound.) Mound B is of the size 
i general appearance of a typical Louisiana Marksville 
irial mound. Its internal structure was revealed as 


es of superimposed 


rd-packed surface but otherwise without architectural 


earth fill mantles, each with a 


An extensive ash bed was encountered on mound 
se, and a single identifiable fragment of human bons 
me from this. It is interpreted as a crematory fre As 


ther human remains were found in the mour i, 


n that cremation was the sole mode of disposal of 

the Poverty Point society. It also may be 

mbination of antiquity and soil conditions has 

e aw with all skeletal remains, or that Mound B 

I burial or mortuary place. This absence of 

rials what appeared to be a burial mound was als 
t t the Jaketown site 

The radiocarbon dates on Poverty Point culture range 

m 1250 to 100 B.c., and Ford selects 800 to 600 B« 


s the preferred dating. This harmonizes with what we 
know of late Archaic dating estimates elsewhere in the 
itheast and also places the construction of Poverty 
bout contemporaneous with the earliest Hopewel- 
dates of the north. Ford emphasizes Hopewellian 
nections, or, even more specifically, Ohio Hopewell 
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connections. Certainly the earthworks and the pottery 
figurines suggest Hopewell more than any other entity 
in the prehistory of the east at this time; yet I feel that 
his hypothesis of Hopewell conquerors subduing, organiz- 
ing, and directing a local population in the building of 
the Poverty Point mounds pins things down too specifi- 
cally, considering the limitations of the data. It is still a 
possibility, I think, that an early stimulus for mound 
building came into the lower Mississippi Valley from 
the south, that is from Middle America, and that the 
Poverty Point mounds and embankments are earlier than 
those of the Ohio Valley. 

Gorpon R. WILLEY 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Pipeline Archaeology: Reports of Salvage Operations in 
he Southwest on El Paso Natural Gas Company Proj- 
ects, 1950-1953. Edited by Frep WENborF, NANcy Fox, 
AND OriAN L. Lewis, with Introduction by Jesse L. 
Nu 
of Anthropology and Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Santa Fe and Flagstaff, 1956. xviii+434 pp., 260 figs., 


5 tables. $4.00. 


baum, and sections by 14 contributors. Laboratory 


It is not easy to appraise this book or to do justice to 
in the terms of a conventional review, because it arises 
it of unprecedented circumstances, and is therefore 
mething new under the sun. It is the first published 
eport on the procedures and results of mechanized ar- 


ecology, of the sort that has recently been pursued in 


nticipation of the destructive activities of highway build- 
ng and pipeline laying. As such it demands an approach 
ited to its peculiar nature, and to a consideration of the 
special circumstances which surround a project of this 
sort, unorthodox as it is in terms of the “scholarly” pro- 
edures endemic to standard archaeological custom. 
The book records the archaeological activities that 
companied the laying of gas pipe from western Texas 
through western Arizona by the El Paso Natural Gas 
Company, which enthusiastically collaborated in the work 


nd contrib 


generously to its accomplishment. In 
ippraising this operation there must first be sought an 
nswer to the question of the value of results in relation 


osts; and secondly, an estimate of the validity of the 


procedures pursued in the light of conditioning circum- 


First, then, what are the results? They are, in sum, 
the completion of surface surveys along about 900 miles 

right-of-way, with the recording of over 300 sites, of 
which about 50 were wholly or partially excavated. For 
the most part the surveys were necessarily one-dimen- 
sional and did not extend beyond the actual right-of-way, 
an unfortunate limitation that could hardly have been 
avoided under the circumstances. On the positive side is 
the fact that the surveys followed a traverse through the 
heart of the northern Southwest, with spurs to south- 
western Colorado and central Arizona. Some of this area 


was already well-known archaeologically, some was virgin, 


but never since the railroad and geological surveys of a 
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B. Rinacpo, A. BLUHM, AND 


sr ild be the next to the last or sossib 
i 


xt to the last, of the “Forsyth Saga 


history of west central New Mexico. The 
gy division of the Chicago Natural History 
inder the direction of Paul S. Martin, can 
proudly receive plaudits from other anthro 


ts prompt and excellent publi 


aeologic xped tions 


rt describes the excavation during the 1953 


pueblo about 3 miles north and east 
New Mex The principal objective was the 
region, site of the Tularosa phase, 
eves been occupied in 1175 
125 
T M tin, Rinald und the 
grapr refull rganized There 
he escription of the 
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f sever h ired 
H I Puet vas bu By the 
é back f the occupants of 
I ‘ have been neither pure 
Mog mixture of the 
nd. 
N hat the Mogollon was the dominant 
the ences a mor 
western than northern. It is probably true 
es, paint palettes, shell jewelry, and 
ts, the tems listed 
I m riginally from the south 
Witt ept tra le shel b 
the Mos ompletely epted these 
} 
west have fter issed the possibl 
ses for tl ibandonment of this area that 


farmed in for over 4500 years. Martin 
that hangir limate may have been respon 


ng of Hack 


and Bryan, 
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page of general discussion which includes background, Higgins Flat Pueblo, Western MES. Pau S 
me f nd culture stage, areal range (including Mat eS 
neral description, lrur 6s ations, and Hucu C. Cutter. Fieldiana: Anthropology, Vol. 45, 
t rie t . as well as ke t the t pes if | led in the Ul Natur Histor Muse im, Ch gO, 195¢ 218 
nd t . | type is described ot separate page One ' pp., 85 figs.. table. $4.5 
t drawings or photograplt llustrate most 
rate so that little tr ble si ld he experienced pl 
ner jentifyil t sherds. However, o1 r 2 types af 
he ¢ Six For examp! lefined ar 
bet Kar Cr Ware 8A. Type 5 
Snecif tior Cort | k-or 
shee ¢ las | 
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mr rrant dis the S rh t 25 
vork rar hoped tl Vat 
versity of Colorado Museum ___ points out 
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who have spoken of the gradually drying climate of the 


1200’s that culminated in the 1276-1299 drought. Martin 
also tes that today around Reserve, after dry winters 
and springs such as those of many recent years, the 


temperature drops to 5 or 6 degrees below freezing a 


June 
1 season for growing corn. Dry climate and extreme 


dail 


15, or even later. This often results in to 


late as 
short 


change in temperature may well have been the 


cause of the abandonment of the higher mountain com 
munities and the increasing number of large sites in the 
lower elevations, such as the San Fran River val] 
t Reser where crops would have had a better char 
to m Whether this is the cause of the later aba 
lonment of the entire country by pueblo people is not 


Some of the latest villages 


em to be defensively constructed puebl n the higher 
valleys If this is true, the Nard t 

he lie tl the climate in the late 12 was the onl 
bandonment. The fact that no puel groups 
ver turned to stay and use the I: th lrought 
brok ilso suggests that the dr I A t the 

Tt report is a carefully analyzed and well do 
mented r rd of ilarosa phase site. It adds another 
phase to the sequence of cultural development in west 
ent New Mexico which Martin and | ISS t 
begat tudy more than 15 years a The re to |t 
ngratulated on carrying out this long-term st whicl 
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Natural History Museum, Chicago, 195 86 pr 32 

fig 1 tabi $? 25 

This brief site report of work carried on under th 
lirect f Paul S. Martin of the Chica Natural His 

ry Museum contributes further t ir knowledge of the 
irchaeol of the Reserve area in west New Mex 
Result f excavation at the Sawmill site are presente 


straightforward 


a simple a 


manner if 


and conjectures are carefully kept apart 


technical 


report 


layman, but one in which the nonprofessional wi 


At the Sawmill site the outstanding fe und the 
primar reason for excavation, was large rectangul 
kiva, 10.5 m and 8.7 m. wide wit ong ramy 
entrance the east side. While this type of kiva w 
reported by Hough shortly after the turn of the centu 
at 2 sites in the Blue River valley, Arizona, the onl 


of this type that has been excavated was at 
New Mexico. 


Sawmill site is 


R: ive site west of Reserve, 


basis of pottery seriation the 
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placed early in the Reserve phase, and o 
of instrusive pottery it may have been oc 


4.D. 950 or 1000. In the absence of treerin 


precision or in dating cannot be 


certainty 


regret the fact that 


he fin: 
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n the evidenc 
cupied aroun 
g dates, greater 


expec ted from 


al chapter d 


not contain a discussion of the wider aspects of ¢ 
sreat kiva problem than are presented in the earlier 
ussion under “Architecture, r that the communit 
aspect of the Reserve phase settlement pattern in | 
n presented wit greater nfide 
r points which probably reflect tl 
viewer's bias rather than any inherent shortcomin 
the report. Bluhm should be commended for 
1 which the data are presented in such a way that th 
n be tour ir used the ind f rep 
n whicl yectures and rpretations ar brief | 
suggest llowing the rea make } wn elat 
W. Was 
Ar na State Mus 


Tucson, Ariz 
Hidden House more (an n, 
ral Arizor Museum of North 
Arizona, Bulle Ariz Soc of $ 
en nd Art 0 pp., frontis 
¢ 
D has accomplished ymmendable jot rep 
ing on Hidden House, a 4-room site ne the 1 t 
Sycamore Creek, a few miles north of Tuzi t Nat 
Monument in the Verde Valley, Arizor Work fr 
rcumstances relating to the ex und the ass 
ition f the various finds. I: idition he descrit 
letail the objects recovered and presents an 
mparative information on the perishable ma 
TH tself is typical of Verde Valley Sinagua s 
viel the per 150 + 2 = 
tur eram The mayor it if eres ve 
A extended bur with sortmer tw 
loth and other objects, with which the greater port 
this paper is ncerne Ass ted with the bur 
were mber of p of we 
le ration rtifact baske porte 
tain few other opdyje 
Dix point that text tecl 
ppe t vide nto 2 g r ire 
Hohoka vd he s th hose 
Pueblos { ne tr I Verde 
Mogollon cultures riginally were 
the Anasazi with later additions coming from southe 
Arizona. Dixon cautions that the vagaries of publicat 
m n part be responsible for some current ncept 
some of which may be altered by additional d 
His use of the term “Western Pueblo” is unfortuna 
This concept tends to weaken his analysis as it lumps 2 


h 
people, the 


culturally distinct 


Anasaz 


derivec 
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bo 
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which facts 
| 
— low! 
the Wheat 


Cibola Branch of the plateau of eastern Arizona and the 
Arizona. As a 


mparative data and scatter diagrams are not separated 


nrelated Sinagua of central result his 


nto true cultural entities. He also refers to the Ventana 
ave material as Hohokam, a debatable point. 
Throughout his discussion of Hidden House material 
Dixon points to many similarities with the Anasazi. He 
so mentions definite differences such as warp predomi- 
nce, painting being parallel to the warp rather than 
agonal, a cloth quiver unlike any other reported, and 
breech cloths with the hanging end joined to the body 
loth while on the loom. Even in his scatter diagrams 
¢ points out there are “Western Pueblo” (actually non 
Sinagua) sites that do not fit in with those of Hidden 
House and other Sinagua sites. I believe it is important 
stress that the differences involved and the area of 


Verde Valley and 


the Tonto Ruins, as opposed to 


ese exceptions occur among the 
wstaff sites as well as 
ther “Western Pueblos.’ 
These differences between Sinagua material and other 


Pueblos” 


lixon’s “Western Pueblo” basketry specimens from Hid- 


Westerr are not limited to the woven cloth. 


n House, Winona, and Ridge Ruin (Sinagua sites, 2 


land-bundle, bunched) differ from the Chevlon, Salt 


even Ventana Cave variety (non-Sinagua sites, 


d, bunched). The great majority of compound arrows 


vith wood points recovered and the presence of spiral 


feathering are highly significant and are also traits of 


» historic Yavapai of the same region. This combin:z 
f traits has not been reported in areas adjacent t 


the Sinagua in prehistoric times. It would be interesting 


see what would result if the traits of the Sinagua were 


nalyzed, separated from those of the “Western Pu- 
eblos,” and then compared to the Anasazi and other 
groups 
ALBERT H. SCHROEDER 
National Park Service 
>anta Fe, N. Mex 
T Surface Archaeology of Butte Valley, Death Valle 


National Monument. J. WaALLace AND Epiru 


S. Taytor. Contributions to California Archaeology 
No. 1], Archaeological Research Associates, Los An 
geles, 1956. i 15 pp., 3 figs., 2 pls., 2 tables. $0.6 
The Little Sycamore Shellmound, Ventura County. Wi- 
iam J. Eprrn S. TayLor, AND OTHERS. Con 
tributions to California Archaeology, No. 2, Archae 
logical Research Associates, Los Angeles, 1956. v4 


46 pp., 14 pls., 10 tables. $1.50 

A new mimeographed publication series is inaugurated 
with these 2 reports. Like other publications of this sort, 
he new series is apparently intended primarily for the 
ase of local workers in western archaeology. It is gratify 


the greater attention to scientific archaeology 


recorded in such local publications, although the small 


ng to note 


irculation and general impermanence of mimeographed 


material pose some problems for the scholar, princi 


pally the difficulties of locating and obtaining the reports 


The present reports do not have a title page listing such 
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essential information as the names of the editors, prices, 
The first 


paper is not numbered as part of a series. Failure to pre- 


or address where copies may be obtained. 
sent such routine information tends to limit the accessi- 
bility of the reports and hence counteract to some degree 
the principal aim of scientific publication. 

In format, the publishers have obviously taken some 
pains to do a professional job. The editing is thorough 
and careful, and the copy is free of typographical errors, 
poor spacing, and similar faults. The illustrations are in 
general quite good, particularly the photographs which 
are big enough and well enough reproduced to have some 
value. The publishers have avoided the false economy 
of saving money by eliminating or hopelessly reducing the 
illustrations. The first paper does use some drawings 
made on a mimeograph stencil but the second paper has 
line cuts instead. 


The first 


paper reports an archaeological survey of 
Butte Valley, a small (20 square miles) part of Death 
Valley National Monument. Within the area 26 sites 


were recorded, most of them small and temporary camp 


sites. At least 2 periods of occupation are represented, 
but detailed delineation of these is not possible because 
of the thin and scattered nature of the cultural debris 

The second paper reports excavations in an important 
shell midden on the southern California coast. The work 
was done by a 1952 class in archaeological field methods 
from the University of Southern California, and 5 of the 


udents have collaborated with Wallace and Taylor in 
writing the report. The excavation sample includes 15 
burials and 640 artifacts, of which 239 were manos and 
metates. The descriptions are systematic and detailed, 
and there is included a section giving anthropometric data 
for some of the burials. 

Cultural relationships to the older metate-using hori 
zons of southern California are general. Similarities to 
Topanga, Oak Grove, and Zuma Creek sites are noted, 
with the majority of traits shared with the Zuma Creek 
site only a few miles to the south. 


4000 to 


An age of perhaps 
years is estimated for the beginning of the 
cupation, although no direct dating evidence is avail- 
able 
A noteworthy feature is the general scarcity of pro- 
jectile points in the Little Sycamore collection. Only 12 


points were found, less than 2% of the artifact count 
4 similar scarcity of points has been reported for Zuma 
Creek and Topanga sites, and it seems to be diagnostic 


This fact has 


some bearing on the reputed “preprojectile point” or 


f the earlier southern California cultures. 


“nonprojectile point” cultures claimed to exist in south- 


ern California 


Such a detailed site report is a welcome addition to 


the California literature, which has been topheavy with 


culture names and hypotheses and very short on pub- 


lished data. West coast archaeology will be on a firmer 


ooting when several more reports of this nature are 


available 
CLemMent W. MEIGHAN 
University of California 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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of Utah, Depa 
mew Anthropology, Anthropological Papers, N re 
24, WIE of Utah Press, Salt Lake City, 1956. 123 } tor 
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rh the Pacific Nort 
} 
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riginally 


discovered during the River Basin Surveys pro- 


ram and excavated in 1951 and 1952 under Daugherty’s 


rection with the support of the University of Washing- 
und the National Park Service. Resting on the basalt 
edrock of sand, gravel, and angular cobbles. 
sed E follows, thought to be of proglacial origin, “prob- 


ly formed during the Mankato.” Bed D “consists of up 


+ of evenly bedded, firmly compact, water laid 
About 2 


of culture-bearing debris occur in the upper part of 


ntaining artifacts and cultural debris.’ 


[he remaining beds contain no artifact material 


1 are of importance only in connection with geological 


g efforts 
During the seasons 186 artfacts were removed. In 
bsence of cultural stratigraphy the deposit is con- 
lered a single unit. There were 4 bone artifacts, three 
them shafts (two broken, and one beveled at the end 
hough for hafting) and one a broken point with ser- 


categories for his flaked stone 


erty sets up 


ments based on the character of the edge, whether 

vuble beveled He classifies his side scrapers 

22 ps, thick thin (under 12 mm.); he sets up 
rregular” category in each class and assigns a style 
signation 1, 2, and so on, to each scraper group. His 
ntory includes end, both oval and elongate, keeled, 
1 domed scrapers. I find it difficult to distinguish from 


ration between the domed and keeled variety. 


h 


he 21 projectile points or fragments were evenly distrib- 
throughout the site. The classification based on 

n is derived from 6 basal fragments. Stemmed and 
stemmed points occur. The stems are either tapering 

} straight sided with a rounded or straight base. The 
ferences are not as clear in the photographs as in the 
st’s sketches. Daugherty calls attention to one stem 


\ s point which has a concave base and explores the idea 


ht possibly be a faulty Folsom specimen. It 


as shown by the smooth surface of the 


ind is not Folsom 
wical evidence suggests that this site was occt 


wing the recession of the last glaciation, but 
An estimated geologi 
and 11,0%¢ 


colleagues suggestec 


w long after it is difficult to say 


ge is given by Daugherty of between 60( 


wo, but one of his geological 
where between 5000 and 25,000 vears ago The 


ent Radiocarbon dates cak ulated by I ibby 


one fragments gave an average of 5/\ 
I As a piece of field research, the Lind Coulee project 
high order I feel that the major weaknesses lic 
the methodology by which the large physiographi 
, Province f the geologists are used as environmental 
mes of reference instead of using the more significant 
i Nage systems and topographic features to which hu- 


at the stage of culrure represented here is 


' r sely related 
St as Daugherty uses it, seems to be what most 
is mean by “category.” His “irregular thin flaked side 
tapers” he designates as Style 1. It is difficult for me 


w the word “style” can be applied to any cate- 
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as a definition 


gory which consists only of “irregularity” 
of its most significant attribute in a universe (culture) 
where regularity or repetitiveness is definitive. 
Daugherty finds his projectile points “for the most 
part, entirely unique when compared with other projectile 
points from North America.” I cannot agree with this 
evaluation, for a comparison of the photographs of the 
Lind Coulee points with those from O’Dell Lake show 
definite similarities within the expected normal range of 
variation. The biconvex crescent scraper, 2 examples of 
which were found, is distributed throughout the Great 


Basin and down into Southern California. This is the 


only artifact which Daugherty is willing to designate a 


distinct “type.” 
The use of the physiographic area concept includes the 
Fort Rock cave in the area along with the Wikiup and 
the O’Dell Lake site, both of which are in the Deschutes 
ir inage Fort Rock 1S 


nder no circumstances be included with the others. 


a Great Basin site, and should 


The conclusions in both studies are essentially 
batim. The 


materials from the early 


ver- 


author states, “in comparing the cultural 
archaeological sites within the 
Columbia Intermontane Province, it was found that only 
very slight resemblances could be noted. Sites were found 


to bear closer resemblance to sites outside the area than 
to each other the fact that we are dealing with a few 


es scattered over a wide geographic area no doubt is 


partly responsible the Oregon sites show the closest 


resemblance to the Northern Basin and Range sites. The 


Lind Coulee site resembles most closely certain Basin and 
R tes as well as certain other California sites, but 
these resemblances are, in general, slight.” 

When Daugherty points out that the Oregon mani- 
festations (mainly Fort Rock) are mostly closely related 


10se in the Northern Great Basin, that is exactly as 
it should be, because Fort Rock is a part of the Northern 
(oreat B sin I see in the I ind ( oulee artifact assemblage 
riant of the Early Great Basin culture and consider its 


mportance to be the extension of our knowledge of the 


listribution of this culture 

would like t ill attention to an inaccurate reference 
to my own work on the Lebanon site in Oregon (p. 257 
f the Lind Coulee paper). The article which Daugherty 
immarizes presents quite different record from the 
taten t he offers 


L. S. CRESSMAN 
University of Oregon 


Eugene, Ore 


Archaeology of Humboldt Cave, Churchill County, Ne- 
KRIEGER 
f California Publications in American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Vol. 47, No. 1, University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1956. 190 


$3.50 


vada. Ropert F. Hetzer ann ALtex D Uni- 


pp., 11 figs., 34 pls., 3 maps 


This volume is a straightforward presentation of data 
along with adequate comparative citation and a some- 
what too short concluding section dealing with the prob- 


lem of regional differences in the Great Basin-Desert cul- 
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The traits of this substratum are “the 


ile 


twine | t 


ine bag or pouches, 


scapula grass cutter, perforated horn or antler arr 
wrench, bird bone whistle, compound (cane hardw 
row, wood-handled flint-bladed knives, L-shaped s 
ht scapula aw stick. solid 
fire drill, w len fire hearth, game dart, and tl S 
helt nd for hing valuable food and ott 
Specific traits which the 
ratum bur with Calif 
| 
n Wich the Southwest 
stone pipe with bird bone ster 
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2 table $7.25 
In 1919 Neil Judd | ed the results of r 
estigatior the southern Utah Puebloid s 
f Para ’ Th inder r ew is the res 
xaminat und excavation of part of thar large s 
I al field school party from the Uni 
sity of California at Los Angeles, directed by Clement ¥ 


with the excavation, laboratory work, and 


ing being the combined efforts of Meighar 


20% 
nd th major 
es 
r H no ‘ } 
} 
rer TI 
that it will 
Variat ns 
( rtain! 
nd 
pul 


re “the Student-written descriptive chapters make up the 
atting gest | of the report. The rubble-covered adobe 
arrov sructures and 2 pit houses are well described with good 
lw rtifact 1 architectural detail and, for the most part, 
is explanation of the work done. The petroglyphs of 
shaf e region are fully covered d to be Puebloid, 
S SI yn as Judd had hypothesiz A final chapter 
1 oth I ports on the 2 burials found in the course of the dig 
th } g. Unfortunately, except fc 
physical type from erred 
r j sthe S from 
n st letailed comparisot1 
rtant popul nm and oti 
Southw the problem of the ph 
P id peoples is certainly one of the 
t ng and crucial in the region 
W In the first chapter Meighan summarizes and discusses 
[ n described in the rest of the volume, while 
some observations on the rest of the site, 
th } h I now been all but destroyed. He suggests, for 
+} the sit ulation of 25( 
ne guess. not the 
| I he lack of lating and the 
rr bandoned tredl me 
evests dr the ait 
es miere tl 
lefi Anasazi traits resulting ir hang 
seems | vork is an excellent product of nmer fiel 
spre the individuals involved are to he ares 
s of ! heir speed of publication. However, the volum 
D I few minor defects, such as the lack of 
{ Gr ner tion map, site drawings of varyir l 
t job } th inconsistent technique from chapter to chapter, and 
parisor preset f a certain amount of unn sary duplic 
, \ ly in the repetition of ecological informatiot 
profitably have been included ne sect 
rm more detail 
hk T me » valuable addition to the Universit 
ty, | t highly readable and excellent! nceived 
ports on Utah anthropology 
( Douctas W. ScCHWART 
. D University of Kentuck 
Lexington, k 
nda: Soobshchenie o delakt lukatani, 1 56¢ 
Re de las Cosas de Yucatan 4 translation 
‘ r Spanish with introduction and notes, Y. \ 
Akademia Nauk SSSR, Moscow, 1955 
273 pp., 5 figs., 32 pls., 18 illustrations, 4 tables, 
res j 
Uni This Russian translation of the most valuable single 
ment V tk on the Maya was made from the Spanish edition of 
ind wr et from the Documentos Ineditos (Madrid 1900) 
and 1 th compared for accuracy with the translations 


PuDdlished by 


Genet, Gates, and Tozzer. Knorosov’s ren- 
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lition appears to be quite precise, and his notes are to 
1 large extent based on those of Tozzer. 


Ir is the critical introduction (pp. 3-96), entitled 
Diego de Landa’s Relacién as a Historical and Ethno- 


graphic Source,” that is of most interest in this new 
work. For decades almost all inquiry into the culture of 
the Maya has 


world — American, 


been carried out by scholars of the western 


Mexican, western European — en- 


gaged in what most of them have believed to be induc- 
tive, empirical research. Knorosov believes otherwise. He 
not only attacks Mayanists for their lack of theoretical 

ntent (a position, after all, adopted also by Kluckhohn 
nd Taylor), but 


feels that their work has been made 

seless by what he terms “bourgeois idealism.’ 

Although Morley and J. E. S. Thompson are through- 
Knorosov’s main targets (“the interpretations of the 

Morley 


even more opinionated than the sources themselves,’ 


sources by American scientists, especially 


p. 93), his scheme of Maya history largely follows Mor- 
ley’s outdated “Old Empire”-“New Empire” sequence 


His Yucatecan sequence is that of Thompson, and the 
Goodman-Martinez-Thompson correlation is whole- 
heartedly 


accepted. Data on languages and present-day 


populations are from the first edition of Morley’s Ancient 


la In fact, his conclusions from the historical and 

1eological d in no important respect from 

those of the le: ya scholars of today. One won 
wi ill the fuss is about. 

\s might be expected, Knorosov has tried to fit the 

M nt me of the evolutionary stages outlined by 

I nd Marx, but concludes that, “the data for such 

heme [of Maya history] are insufficient” (p. 23) 

On the bas f statements in Landa, Knorosov holds 

that the Maya had emerged from a clan to a class society. 

Mater ilture is barely mentioned, however, for the 

ed, slave-holding Maya had one of the poorest 

ties known to archaeology, a glaring exceptiot 

to the Marxist dictum that social structure and develop 

ment tages ar function of the economy and ulti- 

mately of the tools used. Maya religion is interpreted as 

mighty weap f class dominance” (p. 54). The 

lend , rding to Knorosov, was not the invention 

f the priests or any “great man,” but reflects ancient 


ial structure (an interesting overlap of Marxist and 


French sociology); accordingly, he argues that the “Four 


r Cycl proves that there was once a clan society 
mong tl Maya, the leadership of which revolved 
mong 4 clans in turn (p. 73). 


When he treats of Maya 
ind Knorosov is a 


is leagues in the 


writing, he is on firmer 


theoretician of writing systems 
U.S.S.R., has made 
ontributions to the decipherment of the 
Easter Island tablets. Since 1950 he has published a series 
studies on the glyphs which have shown him to be a 
figure to be reckoned with in Maya epigraphy. In brief, 
Knorosov feels that this script represents a truly hiero- 
glyphic system, in many respects like Chinese and ancient 
Egyptian, and which cannot be said to be either wholly 
phonetic (as claimed by Whorf) or wholly ideographic, 


but which includes both these and other principles 


is a brilliant example 
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Landa “alphabet” may well ing this insufficiently reac have becom 
be the most important key to the writing. To Knorosov, super-reactionaries.” Studies of the Maya by Amer 
‘the whole history of the decipherment of Maya writing scholars are superficial and according + 
of the helplessness of contemporary Knorosov. Finally, “In the years it has bee 
76), beginning with Seler and characteristic for U.S. scientists to try to prove that t 
and Thompson, who are civilization of the ancient Maya was the highest in th zs 
calendar as the key to the — world, while at the same time they attempt to disso 
Their attempts at decipherment, he says, resemble ancient Maya culture trom the present-day Maya, wr ™ 
of the 17th century German eccentric Athanasius are considered incapable of high culture” (p, 249 
try at the Egyptian hiero- Stripped of the propaganda, unfortunately necessar 
methods. “Among the important under the present regime, this is basically a sound 
Tozzer has correctly considered the scholarly work. Knorosov, so far removed from first-har 


Maya writing as far from knowledge of either the 


be commended for bringing 


he introduction bring the world an extensive summary 
history in the Maya area since important civilization. One 
e of anti-American propa- his colleagues will be as su 
wonder that it was prepared for s they have been with that « 
of supposedly scientific interest 
iography is large and well-selected, 
y that is astonishing. West- 
portrayed as having been at first 
lrurkreise school, but find 


CORRECTION 


In “Uses of Aerial Photographs in Archaeo- 
logical Field Work,” by William C. Miller (Am 
AntTiQ., Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 46-62), the United 
States Forest Service was incorrectly listed 
under the Department of the Interior; it is a 
unit of the Department of Agriculture. In addi- 
tion, the Editor has been advised that the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Technical Advisory 
Board has been discontinued, and its functions 
transferred to the Performance Division of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. However, inquiries con- 
cerning the availability of aerial photographs 
held by the Department of Agriculture should 
be directed to the office having custody of 
the film, as shown on an index sheet obtainable 


from the Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY FOR 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1957 


The 22nd Annual Meeting of the Society for American 
Archaeology was held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
3, and 4, 1957, at the University of Wisconsin and 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madison, Wis- 
conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the 


Total 


n at the meeting was 287, but this did not represent the 


nsin, in 
entral States Anthropological Society. registra- 
41 membership in attendance or the number of persons 


various sessions 


MEETING OF THE Executive CoMMITTE! 


Article VI, Section 3, of the Society’s 


nstitution, the annual meeting of the Executive Com 
ttee was held prior to the annual business meeting of 


Society. An a 


report of the Se 


count of this meeting is included in 


cretar 
MEETIN« 


order by 


Friday, 


il business meeting was called t 
Ritchie at 4:15 p.m. on 


members were 


4) Ab t present 
The minutes of the 21st Annual Meeting were ap 
published in AMERICAN ANTiQuITy, Volume 
ber 2, pp 
T} port was read 


ted by the membership on the recommendatiot 


\ ting Commiitee (Frank Ridley, William | 
The report f the Editor (printed below) was read 
ted by the membership 
Tk eport of the Secretary (printed below) was read 
pted by the membership 
The report of the Elections Committee (David A 
r William S. Laughlin, Warren L. Wittry) was 
the Seceretary’s report. The result of the mail 
t (426 ballots received) was 
President: George I. Quimby 


ex D Krieger 
Kenneth E. Kidd 


Swauger 


First Vice-President: 


™ nd Vice-President: 
surer James I 
Members of the Executive Committee (t 
Robert E. Bell, Clarence H. Webb 

New 


BusINES 
Douglas S. Byers presented the report (printed below 


the Committee on Professional-Amateur Relations 


which was discussed and accepted by the Society. Presi 


t Ritchie summarized a report of the Highway Archae 

gical Salvage Committee, which was transmitted by 

hairman, Fred Wendorf 

The f wing resolutions were presented by the Com 
mittee on Resolutions (W. C. McKern, William S. Laugh- 

) and accepted by the membership: 

Resol ed 
expresses 


well Art 


tors, institutional and individual, and to the personnel of 


That the Society for American Archaeology 
its keen appreciation of the Exhibition of Hope- 
and Archaeology to the sponsors and contribu- 


the Madison 


and Anthropology, and State Historical Society responsi- 


Art Association, Department of Sociology 


ble for assembling and displaying the collections. 
Resolved: 


expresses its thanks to the University of Wisconsin, The 


That the Society for American Archaeology 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology for the hospitable 
reception accorded the Society. 


Resolved 
its thanks to Robert Wauchope for the instru- 


That the Society for American Archaeology 
expresses 
mental part he played in preparing the Summer Seminars 
in Ar h 1e¢ 
f funds, and editing, ably documented in Memoir No. 11. 
Resolved 
ssembled at its 22nd Annual Meeting expresses its deep 
f loss in the deaths of J. K. Hampson, F. W. Hodge, 
J. A. Moller, Earl H. Morris, Harry Tschopik, Jr., Arthur 
Paul W. 


mpathy to their families 


logy in 1955, including the organizing, securing 


That the Society for American Archaeology 


D. Tushingham, and Weer, and extends its 


The annual business meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner was held on May 3 at 7:00 p.m. at 
irk Hotel, Madison, in 


Central States Anthropological Society 


conjunction with the annual 


inner t rhe 


OTHER SESSIONS 


2, afternoon. William S, Godfrey, Jr., 


A. Luebben, Laurence Herold, and Arthur Rhon ‘Sire 


a Verd 
Dougl W. Schwart Population and Habitation Changes 
he South Grand Canyon Region 
William A. Ritchie The Paleo-Indian in the Northeast 
4. Douglas S. Byer A Re-examination of the Sequence at 


Definitions of Pleistocene, Early Man, 


6. Melvin L. Fowler Mod Rock Shelter 


), evening Session A. John B. Rinaldo, 


Carl B. Comprtor he Distribution of Certain Precolumbian 
Forn und M 
Er Thomy Divinatory Almanacs and Hieroglyphs 
n th Maya Codice New Discovery 
Charle Kelley Excavation and Reconnaissance in 
jurang Mexi 


Thursday, May 2, evening, Sess 


with the Central States Anthropological Society) 


ion B (in conjunction 
Paul 
Fejos, Chairman 

The Use f Motion Pictures in Anthropological Research and 
Participants: Glenn Black, John Mc.Gregor, Robert 
Theodore Schwarz, Richard Williams 


Training 


Ritzenthaler, 


Friday, May 3, morning Session A. James B. Griffin, 
Chairman 


1. An Informal Discussion of Problems Related to Oneota 


| 
peal 
Thursday, May 


Stephen Williams: 


ological Identification 


“Scarifiers in the Southeast: An Archae- 


3. Fred P. Thieme: “Radiometric Assay of Archacological 
Marerial 
4. E. Mote Davis: “Brown VIII, a Burial Site on the Eastern 
Gulf Coast of Texas 
Edward B. Jelks: “Salvage Archeology at McGee Bend 
Reservoir Texas 
6. Theodore L. Stoddard: “An Application of the Robinson 


Brainerd Method of 
of Mair 


Chronological Ordering to the Archaeology 


Frida May 3, morning, Session B. (in conjunction 


with the Central States Anthropological Society). Elman 
R. Service, Chairman — South American Culture History 
Lathray The Cultural Sequence at Yarinacocha 
Easter Pert 
Donald Collier Pottery Molding and Stamping on the 
North Coa f Peru: The Relative Persistence of Two Technologi 
al Trad r 
E. Dole Outline of the Prehistory of the Upper 
4a 
1 W R. Hurt The 1956 Excavati« the Lagoa Santa 
R Bra 
Robert Carneir Tropical Forese Culru Histor 
if nstructi 


, May 3, afternoon, Session A. George I. Quimb 


Chairn 
] louglas Osborne: “Western American Prehistory An Hy 
poth 
Richard D. Daugherty: “An Archaeological Survey of the 
Upr Pea River, British Columbia 


P. Bank II Culrural Succession in t Aleutians, Il 


4. Carol M. Osborne *The Knight Island Blanket: Analy 
4 is ar 
A. R. Kelley and D. W. Chas Halloca Creek, a Strat 
fied Ea Voodland Site in West Georgia 
6. John M. Goggir The Archeological Stud Spanist 
Col Artifact 


Session B. (In 
logical Society). Ar 


Whiteford, Chairman — Seminar or 


Friday, May 3, afternoon, 


with the Central 


drew H 


tates 


Anthropo 


ing of Anthropology 
John Mc.Gregor The Introductory 
Chandler W Rowe “Anthropology in the Liberal Art 
Coll 
John C. Messenger, Jr ‘Anthropology in the General Educa 
t Prograr 
4+. Willia Bascom Anthropology i the Interdisciplinary 
Program 
Richar Beardsley Anthropology i Area Study 
Program 
6. S Ta Preparation for Graduate School 


May 4, morning. Carlyle S. Smith, Chair- 


ma 
I V. H, Sears: “Burial Mounds on the Gulf Coastal Plain 
Robert E. Greengc Culture Sequence in the Yaz Basir 
Mississipys 
Reynold J. Ruppé “The Hopewell Complex in lowa 
4. John C. Mc.Gregor: “A Hopewell Village Near Hull, [linc 
Raymond S. Baby: “Excavation of a Hopewellian Mound 
near Frankfort, Ohi 


6. Edward V. McMichael: “The Newton Focus of Southwestern 
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8. William S. Laughlin: “Practical and Methodological Problem 
in the Racial History of the 

William 
New World 


American Indian 


Edwards: “The Aboriginal Peopling of & 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Committees. The following regular committees wer 
appointed by President William A. Ritchie and approve 
the Executive Committee 


or elected by as required b 


the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society 


Nominating Committee: Douglas Osborne, Chairmar 


John Longyear III; and Terah I 


Smiley 
Viking Fund Award Committee: Erik K. Reed, Chair 
man, Alf nso Caso; John L. Champe; Donald Collier 


Emil W. Haury; Kenneth E 
Richard S. MacNeish; W. ¢ 

Ir.; W 
Willey 


Kidd; Alfred Kidder | 
McKern; F. H. H. Robert 


Duncan Strong; J. E. S. Thompson; Gordor 


Program ( David A. Baerreis 


hae 


ommittee (Co-chairn 
An 
(Co-chairman, for Central States Anthr 


iety); ¢ M Hart 
Robert | 


for Society 


Whiteford 


pological Sox 


for American Ar logy); 
(for Society 
Applied Anthropology) 
ton I 


Local 


Chairman 


Ritzenthal 


Barnett 


William S 


Robert Carneir 


Committee 


Warren L. Wittry 
Frank 


Arrangement Laugh 


\uditing ( 
E Renison 


ommittee Ridley, Chairman; Will 


David 
Warren | 


ommiuttee: 


William S. Laughlin 


Baerreis, Chairn 
Wittr 

ommittee: W. 
aughlin 


Amateur Re 


ommittee on Profe 


tonal 


tions was appointed by , ina rd 
al Mee 
, Chairm 


Alex D 


with the motion passed at the 2 
ciety, consisting of: Douglas S 
Henry W 

Schuyler Miller; Arthur G 


junius B 


apman Hamilton 
Smith 
Bird was chosen by the Viking Fund 
Committee as the 1956 medalist 

The 
names for the 
John M 


for 


Nominating Committee presented the follow 
President — 
W ormingt 
First Vice-President — Charles C. Di Peso, Alex I 
Krieger, Robert H for Second Vice-President — 
Luis Aveleyra Arroyo de Anda, Heinrich Berlin, Kennet 
E. Kidd; for owaueger; for First Ex 
ecutive Committee member (to 1959) — Robert E. Be 
John H. Rowe; fo 
member (to 1959) —Stephan F 
Deric O'Bryan, Clarence H. Webb 
The Executive Committee held a 


1957 election of officers: fi 


Corbett, George Quimby, H. M 
Lister; 
Treasurer — James | 


r Second Executiv 


Borheg 


Franklin Fenenga, 


Committee 


special meeting 
Lincoln, Nebraska, on May 4, 1956, and its regular ann 
1957 
the fiscal year (other than approval of the appointments 


meeting in Madison on May Its actions during 


noted above) included an increase in dues for individuals 


and institutions to $8.00 as of May 1, 1957, acceptance 


of the University of Oklahoma to hold the 1958 annua 


21 
| 
— 
Resolutior ( } 
the eact exer 
| 
Saturd 
|p 


were 
Pprove 


lired b 


lairmar 


itments 
viduals 


eptance 


annua 


meeting at Norman, approval of the dates May 1-3 for 
the 1958 annual meeting, approval of the Editor's, Treas- 
rer's, and Secretary’s reports for 1956-57, and approval 
the 


Treasurer 


proposed budget for 1957-58 prepared by the 
In the consideration of the Treasurer’s report, 
the 


allowed 


he Executive Committee approved doubling of 


llustrations in AMERICAN ANTIQUITY without 
harges to the authors. 

At the 1956 annual meeting, the Executive Committee 
vas requested to consider the establishment of a Society 
serve as an 


Archaeology newsletter to 


“Notes and News” 


This question was considered at length 


r American 
mplification of the section of AMERI- 
an ANTIQUITY 
orrespondence during the course of the year 


The lack 


f funds for such an enterprise coupled with the unavail- 


nd further discussion at the May 2 meeting. 
bility of a suitable editor made it, in the opinion of the 
Executive Committee, not feasible at the present time 
the membership should be encouraged to 


“Notes 


available 


t was thought 
make further use of existing facilities, such as the 


1 News” local 


rther, lear indication of suitable content of perma- 


section and journals now 


as well as a general need for such a publica- 


not be discovered. The various subjects cur- 


suggested appeared adequately covered by present 


Byers, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Professional-Amateur Relations, reported to the Executive 

mmittee on its work. The report was accepted by the 
Executive Committee with an expression of gratitude for 
It was recommended that 


he work of the committee. 


incoming President consider the continuation of the 


The Executive Committee also approved a motion to 
he effect that it was not in a position to take action in 
regard to a petition circulated by Chester Chard. In 
regard to the work of the Highway Archaeological Sal- 

ge Committee it was recommended that the National 
Research Council be asked to form a Committee cover- 
ng the fields of Anthropology, Paleontology, Engineering, 


nd Histor 


American Archaeology 


with selected members of the Society for 


Committee to meet and explore 


the possibilities for organizing and financing the highway 


salvage program. The committee members recommended 


Fred Wendorf, Chairman; Irving Rouse; John Mc 


and the President of the Society for American 


Archaeol The sum of $50 was allocated for the Sal- 
age Committee expenses. 


The 


retary’s office conducted the usual correspond- 
ting to applications for membership and other 
atters 


All constitutional requirements with regard to 


Me Nominating committee, announcements of meeting 


nd call for papers, and elections were fulfilled. During 
the fiscal year, as the result of an anonymous gift of $65( 
irom a member of the Society for this purpose, 2 quarter- 


page advertisements were placed in the Scientific Amer- 
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ican. The results of this are reflected in the substantial 
increase in membership reported by the Treasurer. 
President Ritchie, on behalf of the Society, prepared 
a letter of tribute to A. E. Douglas for his contributions 
to the field of archaeology on the occasion honoring his 
work at the 1956 annual meeting of the American An- 


thropological Association at Santa Monica. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davin A. Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The coordination of activities between the 
the the 


American Anthropological Association continues success- 


General 


office of Treasurer and Executive Secretary of 
ful, and plans have now been made to transfer complete 


billing responsibility to the Executive Secretary’s office. 


At the direction of the Executive Commit- 
the 


transferring all income from sales of back issues into the 


Finances 


tee, the Treasurer instituted this year practice of 


Publication Fund. This procedure will enable the So- 
ciety to make more effective use of this portion of its 
income 

Our main source of income continues to be dues from 
membership, with charges to authors remaining a minor 
1956-1957 was 


In addition to 


burt significant contributing factor. Fiscal 


the Society’s biggest year for subsidies. 
those subsidies listed in the financial statement, almost 
the entire cost of Memoir 11 was subsidized; this was 
financed and printed externally and thus does not show 
on our records. 

Actual income and expenditure were not greatly dif- 


ferent from budgeted amounts. 


Membership. Our trend of gradually increasing mem- 


bership continued this year. The following totals are 
reported as of April 15, 1957: 
Individual 1079 
Life 11 
Institutional 298 
Toral 1388 


Budget 


set up in 


The budget proposed for 1957-1958 has been 


parts, in order to more readily show our 


Memoir financing program in relation to the Publication 
Fund 


1300 members) should offset the transfer of sales income 


The increase in dues (estimated on the basis of 
to Memoir publication as well as provide funds to meet 
increasing printing costs and a more appropriate editor's 
office 


budget. The increase in the charge for collection 


of dues reflects a more realistic share of the cost to the 


Americar Anthropological Association in providing such 


services 


| 
Problem 
— | 
| 
tler 
| 
— 
ennet 
ting 
juring 
| 


FINANCIAI 


May 1, 1956 THroucH Apri 
Fr 
Balance forward May 19% 
Dues received 
Chargers to authors for reprir 
Charges to authors, ex gra 
Subsidy (Memoir 12) 
Subsidy (article) 
Sut (for advertising 
tific Ame ) 
Tora 
American Antiq 
Distributing American Ant 
rinting Memois 
istributing Memoir 
Preparing Memoir 
ling Mem« 
Pr g authors’ reprint 
Editorial Assista (3 iss 
litor ff xpense 
\ ate Editor ff 
rer ff xf 
colbecs 
¢ } 
A neectir 195¢ 
al t 
tribu trik 
Advert Ay 
Tot 
Ma 
May 
\ bl 
paya 
Fu 
hand, April 3 
and Ay 
F 
} Ag 
back Amer A 
Mer 
} Aor 
} DGET FOR 195 
Work! 
une rward 
har r repr 
har author wr 
American Antiquity 
istributing American Antiquit 
r g author reprint 
Editorial Assistant 
liter tt xf ‘ 
ate editc ff xp 
resident ff expe 


3 


STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 


1957 


64 
310.4 
i+ 
44 
$14,969.84 
44.38 


ANTIQUITY 


h. Secretary office expense 
i Treasurer's office expense 
collection of duc 


j Charge for 


at $0.50 each 

k Annual meetin 

l Subsisten at ial meeting 
(Pres., Treas., Ed 
if necessary) 

m. Balance forward, May 1, 1958 2 


Total Expenditur 


ATION Fu 


BLK 


m 
} Mem 14 

Memoir |! 
i. Memoir 

Memoir 17 

alar forward, Ma 8 
Expendirur 
Respectfull bn 


| 


REPOKT OF THE I 


OF 
ITY, pu lished dur 
j 24m 
Comments article 
ts, the ret f 
and New ar 
itions. During 
pe 1 86 manuscripts were receive f which 70 w 
epte (1 subsequently withdraw: 16 rejecte 
A reduct in the backk f unpublished manuscr 
nas sh ened mew! the tin between receipt 
publicat for the present iss n r articles averag 
iV m und short articles 9 m th 
In idit luring 1956-195 Men 2. ar 
totaling 296 p were published a listributed 
extra charge to the membershir Gener finar 
ssistance from the Carnegie Corporat f New York 
from Rand McNally and Compar ur fr he ( 
imbia University Council for Research in the So 
Sciences made these memoirs possible and made it nece 
sary for the Society to add only a small add m 
from its resources 
Because of its exceptional importa he scop 
f its contents, copies of Memoir 11, Seminar in A € 
log 1955, were sent with the mplime f th 
Society to about 150 prominent foreigr I logists 
many of whom not regularly or promptly s r put 
lications 
As in previous years, AMERICAN ANTIQ( has used 
virtually the entire income of the Societ In additior 
we find it necessary to charge authors for the f ost 0 
reprints and to charge authors for a considerable part « 


rward > t, 
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100.0% 


100.0% 
650.4 
50 


$13,590 


R31 
l 
$ 6,48 
RX 


iS 1 


= 
3alance brought fou 2 
b. Sale of back yt 
1. Subsidy for Memoir } , 
} 
6.48 
Maver-Oakes, Treasurer | 
} 
} 
} 
4 
} 


the total, 28% of the 156 received 


ost of illustrations. One of the editor’s recommenda- 


ys to the treasurer this year is that in the near future 


f our increased income from higher dues go toward 
ng somewhat these charges to authors 


‘rom April, 1954, to mid-March, 1957, nonprofession- 


sent in 15 of the 101 manuscripts of article length that 


>d by the editor for consideration, and of 
e 15, 11 (74%) were accepted for publication. Pro- 
nals in this same period sent in 86 article-length 


scripts, and 68 (79%) of these were accepted 


manuscripts submitted for Facts and Comments 


this period, nonprofessionals contributed a large part 


But a somewhat 
proportion of their submitted manuscripts (61%) 
omparison, professionals sent in 113 


ts for Facts and Comments, of which 73% 


major article 


epted in the last 3 years were by nonprofessionals, 


Although 
lid the profes- 


f the Facts and Comments articles 
fewer manuscripts than 

butors, the rate of acceptance was not great! 
for the groups 


Our nonprofessional contribu 


reditable record on quality, and one of 


I Id be proud. It should be realized that 
were accepted entirely for their merit 
fter evaluation by the same standards that 
the manuscripts submitted by professionals 
tit th ontribution of nonprofession ils 
n n view of their numbers and the im 
f their activities. Wh not neglecting the 
I local societies, they owe it to their col 
her professional or not, to make some of 
mportant conclusions and s available to 
vce that AMERICAN ANTIQUITY 
est that of 2 memoir manuscripts recent] 
ent on the securing of funds for publi 
oyan ynprofessional 


nstant problems of journal editor is 


a balance among the various topics 


properly be included, while not thwarting 
rest or the development of new emphases 
f the number of major articles devoted t 


bjects for Volumes 10, 11, and 12 


(with a total 


Volumes 20, 21, and 22 (66 articles — 


em unusually long) reveals the following dif 
xpressed in percentage of articles) 
olurr \ 
Meth i th I 14 
Comy 
Farly 
Phy Anthropology 
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Are 
Asia and Pacifi 3 6% 
Arcti 4 6 
Pacific Coast-Great Basin 7 12 
Southwe 5 
Plair l ( 
rthern M Valley é 
Northeast ) 2 
Southeast 10 3 
Middle America 14 ll 
Caribbear l 6 
Highland South America ¢ 8 
Lowland South America 0 8 


In nearly all instances the number of Facts and Com- 


ments articles shows a similar trend. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RicHarp B, Woopsury, Editor 


THE COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL-AMATEUR 
Appointed to Study Problems of Affiliating 
State and Local Societies with the S.A.A 


ssibilities of effecting closer 
ifiliation with state and local so 1eties, President Ritchie 
mmittee of six, including Carl Chapman, 
Alex D. Krieger, Arthur George Smith, Henry W. Hamil- 


ton, P. Schuyler Miller, and Douglas S. Byers, Chairman. 


Sherm P. Lawton and Charlie R. Steen were asked by 
the Chairman t the Committee. After considerable 

respondence the Cx 1ittee developed a question- 
naire er letter which we sent out to presi 
lents or responsible officers of state and local societies 
which rr yn archaeological works. For names and 

lres es tl ( mmittec re in lebted to our colleagues 
who replied to a cry for help sent out by the Chairman. 


The questionnaire was intended to test opinion re- 


garding interest in affiliating state and local societies with 


ering letter was intended to explain 


he purpose of the inquiry and the back- 


movement. We sent out 206 question- 
naires. Fort ne were returned: 14 were in favor; 15, 


opposed; 7, qualified no; 5 returned the questionnaires 


with the comment that the societies were not interested 
in archaeology or the person did not feel qualified to 
unswer. Three of the 14 who were in favor attached 


some qualification to their endorsements 


The Committee detects a lack of enthusiasm for affili- 
atior nder present circumstances. It also notes that 
I ne que stionnaire made any suggestion of a basis 
for affiliation under conditions different from those set 


rth in Article TV, Section 1 of the By-laws 

The Committee feels that this provision in the By-laws 
leterent to closer affiliation of state and local societies 

S.A.A., and recommends its elimination or 

modification 

n obligation to work 


The Committee recognizes 


losely with all state and local groups which are receptive 


and to acquaint as many people as possible with the 


importance and scientific value of archaeological remains 
Such a 


und the need for proper methods of excavation 


2, 195; ee 213 
| 
and 2 
| 
| 
tot 


ll gain wider public 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITY 


not only tend to increase the chances of pro- 


id preserving some archaeological remains but 


support for 
It is felt that this is within the province of the 


archaeological 


11 societies and that they must be encouraged 
1y to pursue such a course. Coordination of 

falls within the province of the S.A.A 
mmittee feels that a mechanism for coordina- 


efforts does not now exist. It recommends a 


yn of the study of means of effecting coordina- 
st all questionnaires asked for circulation of 
ited medium such as a newsletter, but the his 


OFFICIAI 


As required by the By 


names and addresses of 
1957-58 are listed 
Department of 
Haven, Connecticut 
gan; and W. (¢ M 
Wisconsin 

The offices to be filled 


dent, 2nd Vice President, 


xecutive (Lommiuttee 


ma Suggest imes for 


Committee, before Dec 


herewith: 
Anthropology, 
James B. Griffin, 
fichigan, Anr 
Kern, Public Museum, 
ure Pres 
Editor, and 
Members are 
nomination, to th 


ember 
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tory of the Notebook and of the newsletters of some other 
societies does not augur well for such an undertaking 
Such a newsletter could be shipped in bulk to societies 
and distributed by Mechanism 


financing such a 


them to their members 


for compiling, printing, and medium 
does not now exist. 
The Committee begs to be discharged and urges ap 
pointment of a new committee to continue the study 
Respectfully submitted, 
Douctas S. Byers, Chairmar 


For the Committee 


NOTICE 


Laws, Article II, Section 2, the 


the Nominating Committee for 


Rouse (Chairman), 
Yale Uni y, New 
Museum of An 
Arbor, Michi 
Milwaukee, 


Irving 


versit 


ler t, Ist \ ice Presi- 
members ft the 
reminded that they 


Nominating 


| 
| 
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GREAT BASIN AND PACIFIC 


COAST 


MonTtaANA. A Montana State University crew, under 


er at 


ent. The group traced the 


lirection of Carling Malouf, excavated this past sum- 
historic Fort Owen, now a Montana State Monu- 


foundations and 


ated a cache of metal goods, mostly wagon parts and 


rse gear, under one of the bastions. 


has rooms, will be explored next year 


Interior details, 


British Cotumsia. With financial assistance from the 


versity of British Columbia Committee on Research, 


assisted by members of the 


lirection Charles Borden excavated : 


ub, a group of anthropology stuc 


University’s Archae- 


lents under the 


t a large shell- 


ind near Beach Grove in the southwestern part of the 


sr delta. Zoomorphic stone vessels, harpoon types, 


ver traits suggest a cultural and temporal relation- 


p with the famous Marpole site at the northern edge 


lta. Unfortuately 


, this latter site is now nearly 


mpletely built over. Nevertheless, it is hoped that later 


tions will uncover more of what appears to be the 


mains of a large plank house, part of which was exposed 


r the western extremity of 


ations 


during the 1955 


rden and W. Matthews plan to study the geological 


ry of the ancient site on the east bank of the Fraser 
rth of Yale, the discovery of which was reported in 
Notes and News” in January, 195 


Oregon. The Klamath County 


Museum conducted a 


ing excavation for the benefit of local nonprofession- 


luring July. The site excavated was formerly an island 


Lower Klamath Lake and 


hunters 


Schumacher, National 


was 


chosen as a salvage 


uuse of the extensive damage being done by 


Park Service Archaeolo- 


st, spent 2 weeks during April continuing excavations 


Fort Clasop near Astoria, Oregon 


Clark fort, he found several 


Although unsuc- 
locating the actual remains of the Old Lewis 


pits which may 


rk the locations of expedition fires during the building 


the fort in December, 1805 


WASHINGTON. Crews from 


niversit of Wash 


gton excavated in the Priest Rapids reservoir area under 


irection of Robert Greengo 
inundated 


pids Dam 


A large number of sites 


with the completion of the Priest 


A State College of Washington crew, under the dire 


f Richard Daugherty, excavated 2 large house pits 


nd trenched through the deep, stratified deposits of : 


tge site located at the upper end o 


the Ice Harbor 


Reservoir on the Snake River. In addition, 2 smaller sites 


Detweer 


he lower end of the reservoir were tested. A contract 


the State College of Washington and the State 


f Washington Department of Conservation and Devel 


pment, Division of Mines and Geology, establishes a 


-phase archaeological program for the year starting July, 
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1957. Allan Smith surveyed sites in the Kalispell area of 
northeastern Washington during August; Earl Swanson, 
with matching funds from the State Parks and Recreation 
Commission, excavated in the Fort Okanogan area during 
July and August; Bruce Stallard began a year-long pro- 


gram of highway salvage archaeology in July. 


CairorniA. A second contract has been negotiated 
between the University of Southern California and the 
California State Division of Beaches and Parks for work 
at the Hugo Reid adobe in Arcadia, built in 1840. The 
first phase of the work, locating foundations and room 
divisions, inside the walls has been completed. During 
this past summer a crew of 4 students, under the direc- 
tion of William Wallace, excavated around the adobe 
in search of auxiliary structures and outbuildings such 
as outdoor ovens and possible servant (Indian) quarters. 

The Southwest Museum is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary by continuing to renovate its building and ex- 
hibits. Charles Rozaire and Ruth Simpson of the cura- 
torial department worked in the field with other organi- 
zations: Rozaire with the New World Archaeological 
Foundation near Tuxtla, Mexico, and Simpson with the 
Santa Barbara Musem of Natural History-Nevada State 
Museum expedition in Nevada. During the early part of 
the summer Simpson continued her Manix Lake survey 
in the Mojave Desert. Paiute artifacts lie close to the 
modern lake bed, Playa Complex materials are found on 
the intermediate terraces, and crude biface, paleolithic- 
like implements occur on the highest terrace and on the 
hills flanking the lake shore. The heavy bifaces are found 
also on numerous sites in the adjacent Calico Hills 

The 8th Western Speleological Institute-Nevada State 
Museum Lake Lahontan Expedition, sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society and directed by Phil C. Orr 
and J. W. Calhoun, excavated several caves in the Win- 
nemucca area. Mapping the area and the caves and estab- 
lishing accurate elevations on radiocarbon-dated samples 
of tufa were done by Charles Taylor and Dave Christian- 
sen. Wilbur “Buck” Davis and a crew of Paiute Indians 
excavated the caves. Radiocarbon dates on archaeological 
material extend from 1510 B.P. to 11,200 s.p. The dating 
of the history of Lake Lahontan has been carried out as 
a joint Western Speleological Institute-Lamont Geological 
Laboratory project, and has provided nearly 50 radio- 
carbon dates between 1100 B.P. and 32,000 s.P 

The 11th Santa Rosa Island Expedition of the Western 
Speleological Institute and Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History will go into the field about October 1, 
to search for evidence of the dwarf-mammoths hunters 

Sacramento State College conducted a field school in 
the Lake Tahoe area this past summer. Crews from 
Sacramento State College, under the direction of Reeve 
and Arnold, also worked at site Nap-98 under a contract 
with the National Park Service 

The University of California Archaeological Survey 


artist executed a full-scale color reproduction of 2 petro- 
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glyph gr n to be inundated by the Terminus Res- 


UPS SOO 


ervoir Dam near Lemoncove. This work was performed 


for the Corps of Engineers under with the 


National Park 
E. T 


ontract 
Service. 
San Francisco State (¢ ollege, as a 
Ar haeo 
y, and under contract with the National Park 
excavated Trinity 
areas which will be inundated by the construction of 
Trir 
Hawal 
es on the ethnology, archaeology, bo y, and 


spect t tl City of Refuge National H stor i 


reganza, 


with the University of Californi: 


logical ourve 


Service, various sites on the River in 


i Lewiston dams 


The Bishop Museum has 


ympleted it 
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SOtl 


THWEST 


NA. The Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, 

in a number of field projects during the summer 

Ju a are haeologic il I log 

t worked the Shonto district of the Navah« 

R tion, where late Pleistocene fauna was 

t of a 60-foot bank in Shonto Creek. Several 

projects, described below, were completed in the Upper 

I r salvage progran 

Ar I Phoenix, Od Hals m 
pleted the excavation of the ball co s stabiliz 

t f pre tion as an outdoor exhibit the 6-acr 

tract set 1S a Museum area. Other feature f the 


Park Service excavated 


f the Puerco ruin in Ps 
n 
Durit ne nad week june, Williar Wasle 
Archae for the Arizona State Museum, undertook 
stabil f the remaining walls of the Spanish Frar 
iscan mis f Los Santos Angeles de Guevavi tne 
Santa ( lley 18 miles south of Tumacacori National 


Monument work involved spraying the walls witl 


a waterproof ompound, backfilling excavatior 
made | re hunters, and banking fill around the 
base of the walls and providing drainage away from the 


Financial assistance for the project was provided 
property; The 
The Pi 
Southwest Monu 
Museum 


Wingfield, owner of the 
Historical Society 


The 
Arizona 


and 


Alta Historical Society; 


ments and the State 


New Mexico 
Fe, Bertha Dutton 


al 


At the Museum of New Mex 
led the Senior Girl Scout Archae 
July Th 


the Upper Colorado River program 


amy luring June and 


cooperated n 


Charles Lange, Southern Illinois University, carried 


f archaeological testing in the 


2 nearby sites 


James Gunnerson, University of Utah, conducted 


6-week survey of northeastern New Mexico to locate sites, 


especially ear oric sites, which would add to the 


informatior n Plains-Southwestern 


Athabascar 


relationships and 


movements 
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The summer field school of the University 
California, Los Angeles, directed by H. B. Nicholson and 


D. M. Pendergast, spent its 4th season working in south 


UTAH 


ern Utah at the Puebloid site of Paragonah 


Herbert Dick, Trinidad State Junior (¢ 


a field school, digging in 


COLORADO 


lege, directed the vicinity 
Trinidad 
Don Watson, for 


Mesa Verde National Park, resigned from the Park Ser 


many years Park Archeologist 


April and will be replaced by Carroll Burroug! 


ce in 


Watson plans to open a trading post near Cortez, ( 
rado 


Upper Cororapo Rivi 


Project. In cooperation wit 


the National Park Service, several institutions 1 


in salvage archaeology programs along the | 
rado River and its tributaries 

H. E. Dittert, 
R Sa phase 
of Nav 
ind Pine rivers 


The Museum of 


bottom 


Ne Ww 


und late Pueblo sites in the 


Museum of Mexico, worked 
immediate ar 
Dam, and surveyed sections of the San 


Northern 


from Hite to the Glen Canyon dar 


Arizona surveyed the (¢ 


so the southern tributaries of the 


Gene Foster, Katherine Bartlett, 
ted the research 

d David Breternitz surveyed Navaho Canyor 
most of the surface sites had been wast 


reported that 


The Universit f Utah began its part of the salvag 
progran the northern tributaries of the Color 
River il Arizona and I Jtah Robert | ster, I versit 
Colorado, was in charge of the first party to go into th 
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onference w e held at tl Lab 

the University of Nebrask 

Wesle 


with 
Dé om#e e Wi 


at 


Anthrops 
Lincoln on November 28-30 
reports that the Conference 


American Indian Ethnohistoric Conference. Ar 


al meetings will include sessions on the archaeolo 


of the Arikara, on individual Plains are: 


e units, and 


ethnology 


tur on historic sites archaeolog 


ALBERTA. Richard G, Forbis, of the Glenbow Four 


tion at Calgary, reports that the summer was spent re 
cording collections and doing limited testing sites 
Alberta. Forbis was assisted by Timothy O’Lear 


Columbia University 


HEWAN. W. J 


by the Saskatchewan 


Maver-Oakes has been en 
Natura 


ithea 
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Museum of 
are haeology in so 
Robert W. Nero plans to test a site near Moose 


with 


reservoir salvage 


wan 


where lanceolate points basal grindin 


found 
Montana State C 


tipi ring 


MonTANA. Verne Dusenberry of 


ege at Bozeman is doing archaeological work 
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in the valley of the 3 forks of the Missouri PENNSYLVANIA. In April the North Museum of Frank- 
State University in Missoula, Dee C, Taylor lin and Marshall College, the Pennsylvania State Mu- 
e teaching staff to take over archaeological seum, and members of local archaeological chapters in 
research from Carling Malouf, who plans t Lancaster, York, and Harrisburg cooperated in excava- 
self to ethnology henceforth, Thomas | tions at the Albert Ib: site (also recorded as the Ey- 
fuseum of the Plains Indian at Browning, baugh sit This is a Susquehannock cemetery in Wash- 
mpletion of the Plains Prehistory Hall in ington B igh, Lancaster County. In a 25-foot square 
the only one of its kind in the state : plot, 29 | ls were located of which 26 were excavated, 
npleted lefinitive stud f tip t all of them flexed. European trade and native materials 
Montar were four n all but 2 graves. The most unusual find 
AKO Os Howe joined the staff of the wi ne head-dress, of brass beads encircling the 
sk f lult male. Two multiple burials were en- 
ntered 
tw More Daw The was under the direction of Charles Hol- 
t f Franklin and Marshall College; Arthur Futer, 
Pr lent of ti ( stos Archaeological Char ter, So- 
NORTHEAST ety for Pennsylvar Archaeology; and W. Fred Kinsey, 
The the Mispill \ ylvani tate Mu 
T t ‘ | salvag ork cond 1 by yhn 
( al Mi lil mpleted and a report known fron lvage work conducted by John 
Witthofr ar harles excavations heaun ty 
55 ( Holzinger in excavations begun | 
: : ' It he f lation of a new house. In terms of 
the Sumex Societ Arch nd 
t earl blues and whites,” “Ro 
the dir n of ymmittes en H 
1] seads. this site has heen dated : 
Ma H H T be ni iteé ha been dated at 
1675 
ho prepared the report ; 
Assembled by A. K. Gutut 
e indicates Middle W lland, Late WV i 
I pat Fabric-impressed shell 
t-temper potte were found 
S¢ THEAST 
| fuse pit nostmolds 
FLo l sit f Florida summer school, 
ler J M. ( spent a third of its time on under- 
x. Richard L. McCarthy has been ex 
idition more routine pursuits 
( t yh h prod s Britis 
' I has enabled further refinement of 
npose n ea f r f archaeological 
Th he Ne 
h 
ra mentioned by early mis , 
I St I rsit mpleted a semester of work 
ag he Ay ee | Mission of San Luis. Excavations 
. t the south n t and southeast bastion. Ad 
hetwe M August Tw 
S led trunions, pins, spurs, 
During May, The F Mound i 
R f the Florida State Museum and 
f the Central Florida Museum 
\ the Castle Windy site south of New 
4 te the mour 
em c. | } } mpleted stratigraphic testing and 
ied Gos 7 s to th ‘ f 
har samples for radiocarbon 
bur w btained. Among the artifact 
heed The work being sponsored by the William | 
le points rb is, 2 st te wit , , 
I Springfield, Vermont 
rgillite blades. June and July were sper 
Ow village are crow site. of GEORGIA TI University of Georgia Field School 
st shore of Hone Lake in Ontario Count h returned to Etowah to uncover Etowah 
- wy nd. but ntains refuse pits and I\ banks per houses partially brought out last 
r f the Owas people An histor H s Ir., for the Georgia Historical Com 
| onsl ental h ) i Tr vorked across the plaza on the core of mound ( 
was locate with the UOwas rea an pides 
ts of the historic per wer the upper permits from the U.S. Corps of Engineers and 
refuse he National Park Service, Kelly and David Chase dug 
im’s party consisted of Marian E. White and I . Jul ' tratified midden deposit a 
ithe. Robert Graham and Charles F. Wray - Halloca Creek ipied successively from the Archaic 
the excavation of the Frog Mound. Several th h the Fort Walton-Lamar periods 
th I N York The ( mbus Museum of Arts and Crafts spent a 
1e Lewis H. Morgan Chapter, New Yor imbdu ms and ‘ 
haeological Association, assisted in excavating se season at the Ruud Plantation near Georgetown, 
site Georgi n the Chattahoochee River 
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and June A. R. Kelly and students ex- MIDDLE AMERICA 
r Ss oT ugalk if i. 1X 
peripheric f the Tu foun Tasasco. Gordon Ekholm of the American Museum 
wg one burial of a medicine man witl of Natural History returned in June from a second seasor 
ned t ind conch shell necklace, were tentatively at Comalcalco, Tabasco, where, for a little over 2 months 
ssior t final Etowah occupatior assisted by Charles Brush and Bernard Golden of Colum 
' , bia University and by Victor Segovia of the School 
Lourstana. A Conference of Caddoan Archeologists 
‘ Anthropology of Mexico, he continued his investigat 
rranged by Edward B. Jelks, was held at the Louisiana : 
State Exhibit Museum in Shreveport on April 13 and 14 ' , ; 
: ; The work of clearing the palace structure, begun 
1956. C. H. Webb acted as Moderator, and E. Mott Davis : 
ot " eason, was continued to provide a fairly complete re 
was ted Secretary irteen persor trom exas 
Thirteen f the plan and construction of this important building 
Lou klahoma took pi — One interesting feature is a sanctuary within the p 
fn round-table discussior 
took ti m of an informal round a : with a portion of its vaulted roof preserved. This sar 
A fre ntroductory discussion of the taxonomic frame ry is very similar to those that occur in the temples 
work used the Caddoan area, 2 major top were take Palenque and is one of the clearest of a number of 
I pology, and archaeolog nplexes mat tions that this building and much of the architect 
rinal to the Caddoan area. Some time was also spent t Comalcalco is closely allied with that of Palen 
the sul f protohistoric and historic Caddoan sit Other work on the ropolis incl the testing 
Perhay major theme that developed during the n unother buildin s either small “palace 
_ e feeli f ‘ if | large “temple,” h elements of both types of b 
( i r not discrete units | trade int I s, and the mak of complete plans and secti 
— many respects, In the present state of knov the 2 temples with previously opened tombs that 
— re the most useful formulations work wit l iI r id. The slopes he acropolis we 
but sor f them may well under ppr ble revis — everal points, revealing a stairw 
the f Plans are being made to publish the pr nore c vered facing the walls, 
ses with various superpositions. In one of these 
eedir hold a Caddoan Confer } perry se 
there was found irain for the — 
Te» . T. M. N. Lewis reports that tl Depart tubular ceramic tiles 
mane of Cos will app. Park Arcl During the 1957 seasor amal 
ind th t bequest will be used to | iseum _ the north plaza was investigated rather fully as wel 
build of n 1 south of the acropolis that 1a pl 
start in 1958 surfaced platform without any brick const Fur 
tratigrap! esting was dor wel 
TEXA i he Riv Basin Surv the map f +} site beeur in the pr ear W r 
initiat vations at McGee Bend Reservoir ulieead 
when field party supervised by Edward | The 2 seasons’ work at Comalcal w the s 
LeR Johnson, Jr., spent 342 months « vating 2 major | f intensive occupation | —— 
sites, Short and Walter Bell, and testing 3 minor one peedon ly, if not completely, of the Late ( 
Powell, Dubois, ar Print Bell. These te ited riod. The se of fired brick f INP 
the Ar na River ea in extreme t I é tl | f the sit t t é hen p 
the periphery of the Cadd The ‘ f f 1 with lime mort topped with str 
star ture f the Short sit ‘ m i per shable material B - ture r 
ippr l feet in diamet vigt Ev perfi I the latest addi these earlier b 
ler f t ils, one of then P W four probably toward the ver ! the Classic per 
I tr Bur al furniture boatstones n structur remnants of nfir id be bri 
were found therween the eructur 
e stemmed knives quartz I! etween the ear 
nd those of fired bricks 
j opper reel-shaped severa 
littl ¢ of Comal 
pper br et This material surprisin for Eas 
the principal tik with the ¢ sic p 
Texa has a Hopewell-Adena Although 
sites of easte Campect he Paler 
the are xd the mound was tre! ve 
» The 1 ott 
n of e was found mpor 
Waleer Rell « — of 
he V sell site represer llage t le -—— he Classic p is 
ple re 1 to the Caddoan Fulton asps« Several house due stick ie pp the 
patter burials, and rich midden deposits yielded dat: lass 
h promise to help slate the Fult ; . 
wn mise Orreiate tn ruito spe wit! 
CHIAPA The New World Archaeol Founda 
the ¢ t us cemeered th stal plain die 
oe , 1 Bay focus centered ' tal pla has been engaged for over a year in excavations at ® 
to the soutl site of Chiapa de Corzo, not far from Tuxtla Gutierrez of 


Assemble 


by 


H 


DEAR 


the Rio Grande de Chiapas, a little known region on th 


riph 
recti 
in 
wg in 


| 

mbs 

porte 


pp 


peripher 


of the Maya area. The work is now under the 
rection of Gareth W. Lowe, with Bernard Golden assis- 

in archaeology and Eduardo Martinez E. in topog- 
phy. Keith A. Dixon is in charge of ceramic studies. 
The importance of the site lies not only in the archae- 

gically new region it represents, but also in its period 
f occupation which extends from times that precede the 


Mamon phase in the Petén to the Early Classic period, 


en the site was largely abandoned. Thus it affords an 
isually good opportunity for studying the transition 
tween the Preclassic and the Classic periods, which 
where else has been followed consecutively and which 
| presents vital problems of interpretation. One of the 
racteristic ceramic types found at the site, and upriver 
most to the Guatemala border, is described as an in 


nse burner “consisting of a simple low open bowl with 


f varying size located in the bottom of the 


wl, surrounding a central hole or vent.’ 
Although the ceramic complex is new, the sequence 
parently has sufficient relation to Maya sequences to be 
elated with them successfully. Two Early Classic 
mbs have been excavated, and one of still earlier date, 
taining stuccoed tetrapods, one of which is decorated 
the Usulutan resist technique under the stucc« 
m this Protoclassic tomb also came 2 bones carved 
sophisticated and hitherto unknown styl The 
bs are associated with the final occupation of mounds, 
t is hoped that excavation into earlier construction 
Id he material of preceding period 
T r r work of digging and reconstruction was 
trat na large mound ascended by a balustraded 
rway and bearing traces of walls on the summit. Sev 
building phases w indicated. The masonry is of 
tked stone locally called “piedra bofa,” laid in mud 
rtar irfaced with stucco. Earlier constructions at 


site resemble in technique the clay-surfaced earth 


tructures of Preclassic date in highland Guatemala 


st summer’s work was to terminate by September, 


> followed by study of the materials and preparation 


report In addition to investigation of Chiapa de 
r work is pl unned at Laguna Francesca and at Santa 
farther upriver, the former a site with Late Classi 
nstructions apparently overlying Preclassic mounds 
These ex tions, together with the recently announced 
urbon dates (P. Drucker, R. F. Heizer, R. J. Squier 
57 R bor Dates from I : Venta, Tabasco, Sci 
\ 26, No 3, pp. 72-3), which now place ths 
Vent ture in a period from 850 to 490 B.c., should 
larit the transition between the Preclassi 

Early Classic periods in Middle America 
Also in the Grijalva-Rio Grande valley, but nearer the 


atemala border, the University of Chicago is conduct 


ng an experimental program of cooperative research sup 


ed b grant of the National Science Foundation 
The project emphasizes the relations between ecology 
culture and includes geographical, ethnographical, 
1 archaeological studies. It is directed by Sol Tax, 
sisted by Phillip L. Wagner and Robert M. Adams 
Participating as ethnobotanist is Lawrence Kaplan; as 


Mr. Guzman; and as anthropologist, Duane 
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No 


writing been reported, but field work is planned for the 


Metzger. archaeological results have at the time of 


coming season. 


Maya AREA 


versity of Pennsylvania Museum, completed another 4 


The Tikal project, sponsored by the Uni- 


months field season last May under the direction of E. M. 
William R. 
Broman, archaeologists, James Hazzard, topographer, and 
The lack of 


water at the site continues to be a major obstacle to begin- 


Shook, accompanied by Coe and Vivian 


Walwin Barr, assisting with photography. 


ning large scale operations, but work is proceeding and 
every effort (including dowsing!) is being made to find a 
solution to the problem, with the hope that in the coming 
season, major excavations can be undertaken. Last season, 
drilling equipment was brought in by plane, but although 
} attempts were made to reach water and a depth of 530 
feet was attained, no water was found. If further attempts 
fail, other courses will be tried, and it is possible that the 
clearing of pre-Columbia reservoirs that once served the 
city will be attempted. Seven have now been located in 
different locations at the site. 
The major task of mapping the area of about 16 sq. 
yntaining the principal known ruins was begun 


year by Morris R 


Jones, assisted by James Hazzard, 


who took over the work after Jones’s departure. About 1 
sq. km. of the site is now completely mapped. Thorough 
clearing and preliminary excavations in anticipation of 
more intensive work next season were begun in 2 small 
groups, each of which is composed of 2 facing pyramids 
nd 


ontaining a stela of middle Late Classic 


en sure 


lat id an accompanying altar. Another locus of exca- 
vations was in an outlying group, where an early broken 
stela had been reset in Late Classic times. Here burials 


1 vaulted crypt of Late Classic date were discovered, 
und an earlier platform was partially exposed. Two addi- 


tional new sculptured recorded: 


Classi 


und a Late Classic stela at the foot of Temple III, which 


monuments were an 


stela, apparently broken in ancient times, 


rmerly was known, but recorded as without carving 


The interiors of Temples I, II], and IV were cleaned, 


nd careful measurements taken of all recoverable lintel 
fragments to determine the original locations of those 
that have been removed. In the course of these opera- 
tions, previously unrecorded carving was found on a 
ntel in Temple III, with a substantial part of the carved 
scene excellently preserved. Another new discovery is 


sizable group of palace structures and a temple in 


ared bush southwest of Temple IV 


incie 
Linton Satterthwaite, chief archaeologist of the project, 


spent 3 weeks at the site, giving particular attention to the 


newl liscovered and their 


Walker 


expe lition to 


monuments INsScTIptions 


Lester of the University of Georgia visited the 
record graffiti, and biological studies were 
pursued by several visiting scientists 

Another project that promises to yield spectacular 
results was started last season by E. Wyllys Andrews at 
Dzibilchaltun, Yucatan, with Willard Sloshberg, graduate 
student of Tulane University, as assistant. The site, north 


of Mérida and about 10 miles from the coast, has proved 
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to | f enormous size. The main ruins stretch east and Early in June we had news from Alberto Ruz L’h 
west bout 8 km. along an ancient be, and extend n charge of excavations at Palenque, who tells of fol 
te fror rge plaza MEMMEMer of the site, and XVIII-A and of coming upon a vaulted tomb containis 
remains of vauked 2 burials with offerings of pottery and jade. The oper 
list Mor nificant than the f the settlement, fan tomb of the Temp the Inscriptior r 
how vider f its almost uninterrupted if pictures termed [ luct , 
t from at t late Formative to ¢ f times, al \. H. Anderson and Adrian Digt xplored s 
f trade pottery and mparat n British Hondu: T 
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